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October 10, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 





much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 


editor of 


kets for your 
work into the 


merit 











The Service Bureau for Writers 
(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. ‘ 
vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision, 


Manuscript 
For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 


You may like to 

know that I landed Reeve has been helping writers to per- pear to that you 
..— in —. s : criticized, to " 
: fect and make salable their work. one of the magazines 

where, except for your g 
suggestion, I would Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had you suggested. Never 
not have thought of “shown him the way.” He was the ne die, is surely the 
“at “i . * otto for any writer. 
submitting fiction. founder and former editor of “The I tried this story on 
——o f — Editor.” In his earlier days he was twenty-four magazines 
o 3 S world travel writer for many periodicals ; —had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 


a newspaper, 
magazines. He knows what editors want, 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, 


Or, will revise, correct, and put your 


consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 












Editing, Re- 










October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 
I have just sold my 




















and various you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. 

thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 









and suggest mar- 






rane . your splendid criti- 
particular manuscript. cism that I finally sold 
the story. 






Very sincerely yours, 





best possible shape to 
Rates and par- 





Johnstown, Pa. 






























TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 





Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 

principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 
_ THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in. 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00, 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse. Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
ersagee A method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
Price c. 



























for all writers. 
of book. Price $2.50. 


f A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Ready Now: Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
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Would You Give $5 for $100? 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a 
check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you have once learned the funda- 
mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 
present date of expiration. 

A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 
“university diploma.” 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PLAY WRITING 1, First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 

1. Choosing Words. a ‘ a . ‘ 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

Benicar pve cradled ties age - How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to Hi 
3. Fnac: ad of the Modern 3, Write About the Things You Characters, er i 
4. First Requisite of the Writer. 4 — on h 17.How the Short-Story Differs 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea. * *+%emes Are Everywhere. from Other Forms of Fiction. 

6. Gathering Material for the Story. 5. Importance of Geod Titles. 18, Stories that People Want. 

3. ine sreny, Suet 6. Beginning the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot 

8. Building the Plot. 7. Writing the Story. nag 4 ‘ 

9. Titles—Their Importance. 8. Plot — Suspense — Crisis, 20. What Editors Demand. 
10. The Synopsis. 9, How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 


11. Making the Story Real. 


Fd The se of Suspense and Sur- 10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 


prise. 11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
13. Human Interest, Heart Interest, 12, Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
and Punch, 13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 
14. Development of By-Plots. 
15 Introducing Characters by Action. 
16. Making the Trial Synopsis. Ee Te MAIL CQUPON TODAY.---—-—-—-<—- 
17. Importance of the Opening Para- ] 
graph. ' | THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


18. Value of a Distinct Title. 


19.How to Prepare Your Manu- 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


I enclose $5.00 (P. O, Order or personal check) for which send 


scripts, \ I 
20. A Cametae Sample Synopsis. | 
te me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


A Promising Field. 

What News Is. | 

News Sources. 

How to Handle the Story. I 

How to get the Story to the Paper, PB 

Newspaper Correspondence. 

How to Handle “Copy.” } 
I 
I 


Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 
extend 
DIGEST. 


SOSH SO SORE SESE H SEH EES HES ESE SSE EEE EEH EEE HES EEE EEE EEE EHS 


Z 


General Instructions. 
Expressions to Avoid. 

Branches of Correspondence. 

. Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Winner. 


Address ..cocccccccccccccccmoccccccccccccccaceccsccescccs ecccccece 


isan teal 


— 


City and State....cccsccoces Nite heweCteeh shweees wr miesewenad 
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Producers Seeking Good Photoplays 


I degpesicl now there is a great shortage of really good photoplays. Producers 

need and want new stuff, badly—are eagerly looking for worthy material 
from the ranks of the newer writers like yourself. Thousands of writers have 
the latent ability to write such photoplays, but need only proper coaching and 


simple instruction. 


Your Opportunity — Here — Now 


You can win fame and a comfortable income— perhaps a handsome reward — by 
catering to this demand, if you have the desire and will apply the principles outlined in 


the practical, easy-to-grasp 


WRITER’S DIGEST “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING 





What the “IDEAL” Course in 
Photoplay Writing Includes: 


. Choosing Words. 

2. Origin of the Photoplay. 

3. Development of the Modern Photo- 
play. 

4. First Requisite of the Writer. 

5. The Theme and the Basic Idea. 

¢. Gathering Material for the Story. 

7. The Story Plot. 

8. Building the Plot. 

9. Titles—Their Importance. 

10. The Synopsis. 

11. Making the Story Real. 

12. The Use of Suspense and Surprise. 

13. Human Interest, Heart Interest, and 
Punch. = 

14. Development of By-Plots. 

15. Introducing Characters by Action. 

16. Making the Trial Synopsis. 

17. Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph. 

18. Value of a Distinct Title. 

19. How to Prepare Your Manuscripts. 

20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 











READ WHAT SOME OF OUR STUDENTS 
SAY ABOUT THE W. D. “IDEAL” COURSE 


“It’s worth the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at several times 
yours.”—L,. C. 

“T was certainly glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
which came by this morning’s mail. I have 
four or five ether courses, but this is the 
most sensible and careful statement I have 
seen.”—-S. M. N., Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have found on 
the market. Worth many times the price.” 
—J.L. P., Plymouth, Texas. 


which has been prepared especially to train new men and 
women to meet this demand. There is an old saying, that 
every man has at least one story in him; every man has a lot 
of stories in him—if he can only get them out. The “Ideal” 
Course tells you how to get them out—and down on paper. 
It begins at the bottom and tells you in an easy way just 
what goes to make up a story. It shows you how to 
isolate a theme from a group of incidents, and then how 
to bui!d those incidents up around this theme into a plot; 
then adding a pinch of action and suspense and surprise 
to these other ingredients. 

THE REAL WAY IS THE “IDEAL” WAY because 
you can understand it—because it is written for the man 
and woman without previous training; because it is pre- 
pared by people who have been “through the mill” and 
therefore know how to make you know what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made = of twenty big Lessons— 
Lessons so very complete that, after reading them, you can 
select your theme all by yourself; and, by following the 
Course = from start to finish, write a complete 
photoplay. Then, to finish it off with, you can follow the 
instructions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 


Special Offer—$7 for $5 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY RITING is $5, but if this special offer 
is accepted at once, we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If you are 
already a subscriber, we will extend your subscription for 
one year from present date of expiration. 


!PUT THIS COUPON TO WORK NOW 


I THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
i 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[I enclose (M. 0. or personal check) for $5 for which send to me by 
gs mail your “IDEAL’’ COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING, and 


ool } my subscription to THE WRITER'S DIGEST for one year. 
rl NOME cccccccccccccccccccvesesevessocessecvevecsceocese 
 strect Address...ss+++ eoeccetcce cccccccccocccs eevccevece 
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“Here Is Our Check for $100.90” 


—that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it not? And 








The that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
Writer’s experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 
Market THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 


of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 





HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
: clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
ccm as —| of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
Mimi suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 

building the short story is definitely outlined. She telis what editors 
HOW TO WRITE want, and is free with her suggestions. 


SHORT STORIES 


i 














HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
| Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 





ranches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 
such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 


o 





























| 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
| plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 

HOW 10 PREPARE plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 

MANUSCRIPTS student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 

of an acceptable manuscript. 





Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 


tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at $2.00. 
Use This Coupon TODAY 
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Short=Story Writing 


How to Write, What to 
Write, and Where to Sell. 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils — hundreds of them —are con- 
stantly selling their work because they are taught to do so. 
One student has reported $600 sales in one week; another at 
made over $1000 before completing her course; another JJ 







recently won a $2000 prize; another has received over 1 
$5000 for stories and articles written in spare time; another m 
sells the entire product of all his time, and there are many} 
such. News of this sort comes in continuously. u 
a 
ui 
C Novelist } 
ongressman-iNoveltst } 

l 
Proves ‘Worth of } 
u 


Dr Esenweins Course } 


There is no other institution doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recog- 
nize this; over one hundred members of the 
English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The 
editors recognize it, for they are constantly 
recommending our courses. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Versi- 
fication, Journalism, Article riting, 
























u Play Writing, etc., taught by our staff 
au of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, famous critic and 
u teacher; Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive 

ul criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice; 
i real teaching. 
il BOOKLET, “29 Stories of Success,” 
ul William N. Vaile, now serving his fourth term as a ee ee ne ay ee 

| Representative in Congress ey ey has just had = gad iglatie a deaatieieis 
u a novel published by Doubleday, Page & Company Wan’ bligati 
ui — ‘The Mystery of the Golconda” — which one of the whiting for aan odes ag oy To 

many favorable reviews aptly calls ‘‘a ghostly tale of formation. This % a 

u adventure."” Short-stories and articles have appeared coupon is for wv oo” 

: in Collier's, Argosy-All-Story, Adventure, Sunset, Country your con- » 
u Gentleman, etc., and his political and economic writings — a o° 

| and speeches have been many. In the midst of his busy ‘WP o-" WD 426 
u ay on Vaile has still found time to write, and promises " C Do" 

, , , r - 

i —— one of the leading mystery story writers of P ye THE HOME 

(¥ 7" CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 

What others have done, YOU too can do ~ee* Springfield, Mass. 








I am interested in the subjects checked: 
O Short-Story Writing 
O Article Writing 
0) Verse Writing 
Please send me, without obligation, your 150 page 
illustrated catalog and ‘29 Stories of Success.” 


150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address — 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 
Springfield, Mass. 


ae eeces came eeegq 


Name... cccccccccsccccccce eeevcccess ee cccccccccces . 
We publish The Writer's Library, 14 volumes; descrip- 
tive booklet free. We also publish The Writer's AGATERS. oc ccccccccccccvccccccecccvcessccescees eoccce 
Monthly, the leading magazine for liter: workers; 
sample copy 25c, annual subscription $3. CU ccccccccccevecccescooevceeess MPR oisinccnce ovce 
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Which Book Do You Want? 


FREE 


you may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. t 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every phase of successful authorship. Tt contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 
cisely. 

“LETTERS FROM EDITORS” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 
magazines. 

All you need do is write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 
terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 


| 
I 
MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY ' 4 
J 





QUESTION 
oANSWER 


Book 


by 
J.J Hoffmann 

















eee 


Es 








Interest 


Address 
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POOR meee EE EH EH SHEET ERE SHEE HEHE EEE EE EH EH SHH EH EH EEE ES 
SACS SCHECEHSSEESSCECECRSCES CRS OO SOHO SEVOCESE S8OSVOOHEROESCEOEESC ORE ROCKO DEVES CoKeene tase 
COCR E EEE HEHEHE EES SHEE HHHEHSHEE HEHEHE eer OEEOEEEE ee Seseseseesee 
COOCOSOSOHOE ESOS SES EHO OOOO SOE EOSETEESET ES SCHESOHHOSESEO HEE HOE EEE OOOOH Ee SeOeeseeeser 
SFHOSCHOCASCHCOSCSCHOS HHS SHEHOOSOCEOOOTSHEOCHHGEHEOS CHCHHOCTSESEOTESC OCHO VESOCOO SCO ERO CeO O COO RO OS 
COOH Re meee e HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EE EH EE HS SHEET HEHEHEEEE EEE EEE EEE EE EE ee Seeessesecers 


SCOOT CE SEHOSHH OSHS ESE EE HOH ET SHEE EESE HEM SEES SEOS OEE EEO OES EEE DE OE COOOL ELEC O ECS 


CHOETHECHSEHEET TES SEES EEEESEHEH ESTO HTH SETEHEH EEOC HHO LESSEE CEL OS OEE OO LOLOL ECE CECCS 


Send mre free: C] AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 
C] LETTERS FROM EDITORS. de 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio m4 
th 
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So’s Your Old Manuscript! 


By HENRY FISHER 


Did you ever pause to read, now and 
then, about a junkman (he of the cowbells 
and lanky horse) suddenly purchasing a 
twelve-story apartment house, or of another 
passing away, leaving behind an amassed 
fortune ? 

The swarthy foreigner who calls at my 
home to buy the bundles of discarded news- 
papers, while not in the millionaire class, 
is nevertheless on the road to wealth. He 
explained to me that, collectively, everything 
he purchased is termed: “junk”: papers, 
brass, lead, copper, deteriorated tires, de- 
lapidated bicycles, etc. But individually, 
each and every article on his red wagon 
eventually serves a purpose. That nifty tin 
jigger-man that you bought little Willie for 
Xmas was manufactured from a cast-off 
tomato can. The paper upon which this 
article is written came into being from old 
rags. The pennies in your pocket found 
its origin in old copper melted and coined 
in the mint. 

From all this, I gathered that it wou'd 
pay me to preserve my old manuscripts— 
manuscripts that have been blue-penciled— 
manuscripts that, in their many trips, have 
erased the soles of the postman’s shoes— 
manuscripts that have been on speaking 
terms with almost every printed rejection 
slip in this country and abroad. 

So far as the editors were concerned, the 
scripts were dead and buried. But every 
dog (eared script) has his day. I had re- 
membered the junk-dealer’s wise assertion 
that “there is a market for everything if 


you are clever enough to find the market.” 
Rags are va‘uable, he told me, and together 
we discussed that ancient cycle: “Rags make 
paper, paper makes money, money makes 
banks, banks make wealth, wealth makes 
poverty, and poverty makes rags. 

“Indeed,” concluded the writer, “rags are 
valuable—and so’s your old manuscript!” 

The idea to sell my rejected script direct 
to the public instead of through the printed 
pages of the humorous periodicals, came to 
me like a flash. Never condemn a script 
entirely. It is up to the author to locate 
its proper dwelling. And I discovered mine 
only after transferring the rejected material 
via brush and India ink upon cardboard. 

You may imagine, then, my chest expan- 
sion upon viewing hundreds of shoppers 
stopping to read my material displayed in 
the windows of some of New York’s largest 
stores. To hear them remark “Now, isn’t 
that clever?” filled me with pride, to say 
the least. 

Many years ago I evolved the idea that 
humor was a most necessary factor in the 
advertising field. Store windows, it was 
apparent, were found sadly lacking in 
humor. 

How many persons, do you imagine, 
would stop at a store window that displayed 
a sign reading: “Tomato Soup—3 Cans 
25c” or “Rib Roast—38c a pound” or “Big 
Sale This Week?” These placards are so 
commonplace that people pay little, if any, 
attention to them. 

Now, I considered it my job to interest 
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the merchant in a sign that would bring the 
crowd to his corner and actually make them 
stop and read. I fully realized that humor 
was capable of accomplishing this. My 
little camel’s-hair brush and India ink 
created my first attractive advertisement. 
Mind you, I am far from being an “ad” 
writer and still further from a sign painter, 
but I had been accused of being somewhat 
of a letterer. So I had little to fear. 

Five minutes after the sign was posted in 
the window, hundreds of shoppers stopped 
to read and were unmistakingly amused by 
my optical illusion. To the casual observer 
the placard read: LADIES’ WATCH 
FOUND ON THIS CORNER. Upon 
closer scrutiny the same sign read: LADIES 
who WATCH our specials have FOUND 
real bargains ON THIS CORNER. 

Needless to say, the merchant, whose 
sales had already increased 25% was tickled 
pink with my creation and immediately or- 
dered another. 

Spurred on by my initial success, I dug 
up another brain-child. I supplemented this 
one in a novel fashion. 

Upon a large sheet of white cardboard | 
pasted two walnut shells upon which | 
painted the face of a man and woman, 
respectively. Underneath ran the follow- 
ing skit: 

Mrs. Nutt: “John, you were talking in 
your sleep again last night.” 

Mr. Nutt: “No! What did I say?” 

Mrs. Nutt: “You said that you had a 
date with a peach on the corner of Park 
Ave. and 102d St. Is that true?” 

Mr. Nutt: “Certainly! I had a date with 
a peach yesterday and a fig with a prune 
today. Didn’t you know I was on a diet?” 

Mrs. Nutt: “Oh, forgive me, John, for 
being so suspicious.” 

Mrs. Nutt (hoodwinking) : 
over.” 

This sign caught the crowd like wildfire. 
Merchants in the neighborhood were begin- 
ning to sit up and take notice. The patrons 
were already expecting new programs every 
week and orders for original material came 
pouring in from numerous dealers in the 
community. 


“T’ll think it 


Remember, it is the idea, and not the sign 
itself that is-all-important. If you are not 
a fair letterer, you may have your sign 
painter do the work and still realize a good 
profit for yourself. It is only necessary to 
interest one merchant in your proposition. 
The rest will fall in line like soldiers at 
mess call. 

A sign that compels people to actually 
stop and think is worth much more than a 
pretentious window display. The former 
establishes good will while the latter simply 
offers something for sale. 

Recently the writer sold another rejec- 
tion to a prune-and-nut shoppe. Simple, but 
attractive : 


A LESSON IN SPELLING 


Spells Prunes 
Prunes Spell Health 
Health Spells Happiness 

This sign readily caught the searching, 
inquisitive eyes of passing school children 
who eventually brought their parents to 
assist them in deciphering the grammatical 
puzzle. 

My humorous placards were gaining 
popularity so rapidly that even a proprietor 
of a cafeteria in New York’s busy finan- 
cial district put in a request for an epigram- 
matical poster that would compel the men 
of the curb market to stop and read. 
O boy! I handed this baby what afterward 
proved to be a humdinger. Read it your- 
self: 

Our double doors serve a double pur- 
pose. They check the incoming draught 
and draft the outgoing check. 





BRAVO! 


The young dramatist was telling the story 
of his new play to the manager: “As the 
robbers crawl in the window, the clock 
strikes one—” 

“Good!” exclaimed the manager, “which 
one?”—The Vaudeville Magazine. 
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Writing for Very Small Children 
By T. C. ODONNELL 


VIII 
FINDING THE STORY 


The story for the very small child is not 
so different in structure from the short- 
story for the adult. Plot, theme, action, 
suspense and climax—all are there, or 
should be. We are speaking especially of 
the story for the modern child. The story 
of twenty-five and fifty years ago was apt 
to partake of the nature of a parable or an 
episode, with action as merely incident to 
carrying the reader through to an end— 
which often was made to point a moral. 
The moral, if not made obvious by the pur- 
pose of the story, was at least implicit, with 
the result that, to our modern taste, the 
average story was rendered as dull and un- 
inspiring as the “Sunday school” paper story 
is today. 

In this respect there was no analogy be- 
tween the children’s stories and verse. We 
have seen how, as the earty eighteenth cen- 
tury, there had come into existence a very 
considerable vo!ume of verse for children 
that had, to a remarkable degree, those 
qualities that we often regard as strictly 
modern—a conscious simplicity and a stud- 
ied whimsicality in theme and treatment. 
The child’s story, however, never took on 
these quatities until Lewis Carrol gave us 
“Alice in Wonderland.” “Alice,” of course, 
hardly qualifies as a story for the very 
small chi!d, but at least it established sim- 
plicity and whimsicality as vital factors in 
the art of telling stories for small children. 

Now for the actual construction of the 
“story’—and we are dealing in this article 
with the children’s short magazine tale, and 
not the book-length. We find that in the 
construction the qua‘ities required are much 
the same as those demanded in the play— 
(a) subject, (b) story, (c) theme, (d) plot; 
and that to hold the child’s interest we must 
have (1) characterization, (2) action ob- 
viously leading up to a logical ending, and 
(3) suspense. All, of course, told in a very 
simp‘e, interesting manner, so that the way 





in which the author writes—his kinds of 
words, and his way of putting them to- 
gether, shall lend interest equally with the 
plot and action, to the story itself. 

Let us take up these points, one by one, 
starting with the “subject” and “story.” 
What do we mean by “story”? Precisely 
the same as in the adult story. “Story” is 
the “aboutness,” we might say, of the thing 
we are going to write about. And if it can 
be boiled down into a single sentence, so 
much the better. In fact, a good test of the 
va‘ue of a “story” is what one might call 
its condensability into a single sentence, and 
to work out such a condensation before do- 
ing the story is often a splendid aid in build- 
ing up your plot. 

If I may cite one of my own stories (the 
genesis of the idea and the building up of 
the plot are more familiar to me, of course, 
than in the case of others’ work), there is 
the story of a little kitten that is scheduled 
to appear in the current or an early issue 
of Child Life. 

My first thought was to write a story 
about a kitten—no thought of a theme or a 
plot thus far, not even any particular kitten 
in mind. But there was the start, my sub- 
ject. 

And may I add here that whenever you 
run out of other subjects, fall back upon 
animals, and if it is a baby animal, so much 
the better. A dog interests a very small 
child, but infinitely more does a puppy; a 
tiny ca!f more than a cow; a lamb more 
than a sheep; a fledgling more than a de- 
veloped robin. And if we can approach 
these from some phase of the child’s own 
conscious life, such as going to school, play- 
ing games—without dragging in a moral— 
so much the better. Plant life, even, can be 
treated in the same way, as for that matter 
almost any natural object. 

Having chosen my kitten, I wanted it to 
do something, not only for the purpose of 
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affording interest but also to. supply a 
“story”. The answer came in the form 
of a whimsical problem that had long per- 
plexed me, as I watched cats lie so grace- 
fully and contentedly in front of open fires 
and in the cozy softness of work baskets, 
as to how they learned the art to so high 
a degree. That was what this kitten would 
do—be sent by her mamma to the school 
where kittens are taught to lie gracefully in 
front of open fires and in other appropriate 
places. 

That was a beginning, but of course some- 
thing had to “happen” in order to supply 
plot interest, so Silky Toe came from 
a home down in Cat Alley, a narrow, slim 
thoroughfare where nobody ever did any 
work, and that was filled with more than 
enough ill-fed, worse-mannered cats to 
justify its sobriquet. 

From such a scene, then, was Silky Toe 
sent by a devoted mother, with memories of 
a better past, to attend the school kept by 
an old-fashioned kitten up in the hills. It 
was just here in building up the “story” 
that my “theme” came of its own volition. 
Would the kitten come back to Cat Alley 
after “graduation” or go out into the wide 
world? I chose the former, and had her 
come back, and, through her sweet, cul- 
tured self, lead to a rehabilitation of Cat 
Alley. 

So successful was the kitten’s education 
that when she came home, there being no 
grate to lie in front of and no work-basket 
to be comfy in, she curled up in an old 
hat. The sight intrigued her mistress, who 
immediately thought of something she 
saw in a _ store window that would 
make a beautiful thing for Silky Toe 
to lie curled up in. What this frowsy 
woman did not know even the name of, and 
what she bought, proved to be a work 
basket. 

Other frowsy women in the Alley thought 
the kitten in the basket so lovely that they 
bought work baskets too for their cats, 
and it was not long before they were actu- 
ally ‘using them, and Cat Alley soon be- 
came one of the cleanest places in the town, 





with boys and girls bepatched and clean, 
and every cat sleek and purry. 

Such was the “story” out of which was 
built a plot that rendered the tale of the 
only cat story ever to be accepted, I was told 
by the editor, for Child Life. Then there 
was the “story” that had to do with a kitten 
that, learning from its mother that it was 
rude “to stare, and stare, and stare,” was 
cross to its shadow, and tried to catch it 
in order to punish it, thereby running into 
all kinds of trouble, only to become aware 
at the end of the chase, when the sun had 
gone down and the shadow had disappeared, 
that it was she, herse!f, that had rudely 
stared all the time, and not the shadow at all. 

Sometimes a subject may be so intangible 
that it cannot be given personality and put 
into action without an effect so grotesque 
as to completely nullify the very delicate- 
ness that lends chief charm to the story. 
We have in mind a tiny girl who was so 
heedless of the beauty of the new day that 
she made her baby brother cry right off by 
pulling his hair; and she pouted, and in 
every way drove the blueness out of the 
sky and the bird songs from the tree tops, 
until a chance adventure took her to the 
“Grotto of Where the Days are Mended” 
(the title of the story), where she 
found the lovely fairies mending the 
soiled and torn days, to be sent out 
again next day as beautiful as ever, some 
with patches of orange and other colors 
where they should be blue, for example, but 
beautiful for all that, even more so if any- 
thing, and when the little girl saw all that 
and had talked with the fairies she was a 
different girl ever after. The technique in 
this particular story consisted in making the 
subject (the tattered days) acted upon in- 
stead of giving them personality and pro- 
viding action for them. 

In this story the theme, of course, was in- 
herent in the idea itself, and therefore re- 
quired no effort whatever in adjusting it to 
the “story”. 

Having found our “story” and its theme, 
the next step is to work out a plot, with 
action to carry it, which will form the sub- 
ject of our next article. 
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The Decadence of American 
Literature 


An interview with H. M. Hamilton, who has had nearly five hundred 
short stories published in leading magazines. 


By HENRY HARRISON 


Deny it if you will. Deny it if you won't. 
It makes no difference either way. The 
point is tersely this: American literature 
is now in a state of rottenness. Exactly 
how long American literature will con- 
tinue to live in that deplorable state remains 
with the public, the writers, and (God help 
them—it seems no one else can!) the edi- 
tors. 

My friend, H. M. Hamilton, is a wise 
commentator. That is why I have selected 
him for the appreciated victim of this inter- 
view. It will doubtless interest’ you to know 
that H. M. Hamilton has had nearly five 
hundred short stories published in the lead- 
ing magazines, among them The Saturday 
Evening Post, Liberty, Argosy All-Story, 
Leslie’s (extinct), McCall's, Short Story, 
and practically all of the newsstand group. 
Also, he is author of “The Practical Art of 
the Short Story,” a book shortly to be pub- 


lished. In other words, H. M. Hamilton 
ought to know. What is more, he does 
know. 


“American literature has lately become 
strident and empty,” declared Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who has from sixty to ninety short 
stories accepted in a year. Not so bad! 
“It seems that the lower class magazines are 
following the precedent established by jazz. 
Take the wild west story, the love story, the 
he-man sort of thing: all these are pri- 
marily intended for the low-class set of 
readers, who wouldn’t read anything else 
if they couldn’t get their particular brand 
of story. People in this country don’t seem 
to want ideas. What they do seem to want 
is something pre-arranged, something that 
won’t cause them any uneasiness, and won’t 
disturb their ideas of life.” , 


I thought of the newspapers. “Why is 
it,” I asked, “that these very same people 
are the very ones who hound the newspapers 
for scandals, murder cases, and lots of 
other things that ought to cause them some 
degree of uneasiness, and disturb their ideas 
of life?” 

“Well, a good many things that are 
printed in newspapers would never get by 
in fictionized print,” said Mr. Hamilton. 
“The censors would see to that promptly. 
You must bear in mind that what the news- 
papers publish are ostensibly facts. Fic- 
tion is, obviously, fiction. And newspapers 
are influenced by political judgment. Be- 
sides, they are got out in a hurry. But 
more than that, certain facts have been re- 
vealed in a court of law. The newspaper 
has the privilege of publishing those facts. 
In fiction, an author would be stumped were 
he to attempt to set down what the news- 
papers delight in printing.” 

The next question was somewhat obvious. 
“Do you think that newspaper training helps 
the future author?” I asked. 

“Well, newspaper training does teach you 
to write,” Mr. Hamilton said. “But a great 
deal of fiction is nothing but journalese 
based on sensational journalese traditions, 
intended to make an ephemeral impression 
only.” 

Mr. Hamilton has had no newspaper 
training, and so was not authoritative in 
his reply. However, as one who has had 
sufficient journalese to answer, I do so— 
and say that newspaper training is danger- 
ous to the future of the ambitious youngster 
whose goal is the writing of fiction. And 
I would also say that it is extremely bene- 
ficial. In other words, Yes and No. Effi- 
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ciency is frequently a bad thing for one 
who is to become an author. On the other 
hand, it may turn out to be an excellent 
spur. Pressure will elevate some; it will 
press down others.. The one fauit I find 
with newspaper training is that it practically 
obliges you to write hurriedly (a bad prac- 
tice) and necessarily carelessly (a worse 
practice). 

“The trouble with American literature 
where there is trouble,” went on Mr. Ham- 
ilton, “is commercialism. More editors, 
however, are trying to keep to their ideals, 
and giving the people the best that they can 
absorb. The unappreciative, contented and 
ignorant public helps to make the trouble 
greater.” 

“But don’t you think that the intelligence 
of the American reading public has been 
vastly underrated and insulted?” I asked. 

“Emphatically so,” replied Mr. Hamil- 
ton. “While the public’s intelligence is not 
so great, on the other hand, it has certainly 
been misguided. What the public needs 
is encouragement.” 

“And why are the editors so stupid?” I 
queried. “They don’t seem to be dominated 
by any tremendous desire to encourage the 
public, and enlighten it.” 

“Editors are not stupid,’ retorted my 
friend. “They are doing the best they know 
how. Editors are simply slow in noticing 
any change in public appreciation.” 

We began discussing the literature of 
various periods. I asked Mr. Hamilton his 
favorite era. 

“American literature was far, far better 
twenty or thirty years ago than it is today,” 
he believed. “After the puritannical wave, 
a great epic set in. Of course, you must 
except Hawthorne, who preceded this epic. 
We have had Howells and Twain and other 
prominent figures. Now there seem to be 
fewer conspicuous names possibly because 
the technique and standard today is on a 
higher level.” 

Was it the public’s fault, the writers’ 
fault, or the editors’ fault that American 
literature has so deteriorated? I put the 
question to Mr. Hamilton. 

“Tt is the public’s fault,” he contended. 
“But again I say that the public should be 


educated. A great mass of the magazines 
are not trying to educate them. They are 
simply writing down to the public’s level. 
They are responsible for the plethora of low 
grade writing that abounds today.” 

Arthur E. Scott, editor of Top-Notch, 
has time and time again made a plea for 
bright and entertaining fiction. These in- 
vocations have been made on the floor of 
The Writers Club. And time and time 
again I have been antagonistic to Mr. Scott’s 
ideas. I have always felt that fiction should 
be revelatory, and if it happens to be inci- 
dentally bright and entertaining, so much 
the better for Mr. Scott and his disciples. 
I, for one, have read so much so-called 
bright and entertaining fiction that I have 
become terribly depressed. I smile no 
longer. Even my interviews are beginning 
to become morbid. And I assure you that 
it is all the result of a perusal of bright 
and entertaining fiction. I have been glutted 
with sunshine. I need a little (maybe a lot 
of) refreshing rain. But Mr. Scott main- 
tains that the reading person does not want 
to be depressed when he turns to a story 
or toa novel. He wants to wind up with a 
smile. Well, that of course, is true of a 
great many readers. They doubtless have 
to do enough weeping during the day to 
justify a wind-up smile at night. But there 
are also, thank goodness, sufficient readers 
who want something that is more profound, 
more revelatory, more true to life, than 
what bright and entertaining fiction usually 
is. And here you have Mr. Hamilton’s ob- 
servation. 

“As a rule, bright and entertaining fic- 
tion is not good. Because he starts with a 
formula, the author cannot touch verity 
at any point. But I believe that the public 
ought to have what they want. Some want 
trite stuff. Some want intelligent fiction. 
And it is the duty of the fictionist to supply 
these people with the goods they ask for. 
If they don’t like our goods, they won’t buy 
them. It is really a business, you see. 

“But despite all this bright and enter- 
taining fiction, we’re supposed to be think- 
ing beings. I don’t believe that we are 
actuated by a desire to read entertaining 
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fiction, but by a genuine desire to learn 
about others.” 

And that is exactly how this interviewer 
feels about the matter. How many of you 
read deliberately to be amused and enter- 
tained? Do you not read for edification ; 
and if it so happens that the story is not 
of the type to edify you, are you not strong 
enough to withstand the shock of deplor- 
ab'e truth? No short story writer, no mat- 
ter how morbid he may have been, has 
ever been able to drive me to suicide in 
protest against the inhuman race. And I 
don’t think that an intelligent reader will 
be horrified by a story dealing with actual 
life that is actually of a whispered nature. 
But Arthur E. Scott will differ, no doubt. 

Ponder the newspapers for a minute or 
two. Do they not publish the most morbid 
stories? And the very ones that print the 
most salacious bits of life are the very ones 
that are read by the lower class. The New 
York Times, for example, prints little of 
prominent scandals. The New York Mir- 
ror, News, and Evening Graphic (three tab- 
loid sheets) feature a!l the latest scandal 
cases. And who reads these three papers? 
The stenographers, typists, office boys, fac- 
tory girls, and the like. Those who read 
the Times are a far higher type. And yet, 
study the faces of these types of readers. 
Those who read the tabloid sheets find life 
one giggle after another. The Rhinelander- 
Jones case was not so distasteful that it pre- 
vented any of the Graphic readers from 
going to the Saturday night dance, or from 
laughing at the jokes perpetrated about the 
case. And it is these same tabloid readers 
who devour the newsstand magazines—who 
read snappy, breezy, jazzy, hot-stuff stories. 
Maybe Mr. Scott will say that they read 
these magazines because they have been 
glutted with morbid newspaper matter. 
Well, many a bright and entertaining story 
is for a fact pretty, pretty morbid. 

“What about the unhappy ending?’ I 
asked Mr. Hamilton. 

“The desire for the happy ending,” he 
replied, “grows out of cowardice on the 
reader’s part. There is no particular rea- 
son, of course, for the intentional tragic 
story, where the attitude is thoroughly nega- 


tive. I am in favor of the natural ending, 
be it happy or unhappy. But trying to 
sell unhappy ending stories is no simple 
task. No more than half a dozen maga- 
zines will consider those kind of stories.” 

“I’m willing to wager,” I was willing to 
wager, “that had Sherwood Anderson sent 
his first morbid stories to the Century, they 
would have been rejected. But now that 
Anderson has made his name, the Century 
will consider his stories much more cor- 
dially,” Mr. Hamilton agreed. 

“In a novel,” went on my friend, “the 
ending may be an unhappy one if it is ac- 
companied by a strong though minor ro- 
mance. For example, some prominent and 
lovable character may die in the end, but 
the hero and heroine live happily ever after. 
You would not call that entirely an unhappy 
ending. In a short story, however, you 
could not do that very well. The short 
story does not take in so much territory. 
Moreover, you must bear in mind that the 
novel appeals to a higher type than does 
the short story. And sophisticated people 
are not afraid of their ideas raw. Again, 
the publisher is more deliberate and selec- 
tive with the novel. Short stories are gen- 
era'ly published in magazines. These are 
gotten out in a hurry, and magazines must 
appear when scheduled to appear. No such 
thing controls the novel, and the publisher. 
So the latter can be as careful with the 
novel as he pleases.” 

“What makes a good short story writer 
[ asked. 

“A combination of perfect technique and 
unflagging curiosity about human nature,” 
Mr. Hamilton answered. “When you look 
at peop!e and talk to them, you cannot help 
expressing yourself.” 

I jested that writers don’t live life because 
they are too busy trying to write it. Mr. 
Hamilton said: “I believe that writers live 
life just as much as do any other work- 
ing man who spends eight hours in a fac- 
tory or office. The writer doesn’t write all 
day, you know.” 

And now, since this interview is already 
long enough, let me boil down the rest of 
H. M. Hamilton’s observations. He be- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The princip!e which governs the writing 
of a successful news story is simplicity it- 
self and is easily understood. It is not 
difficult to master and its practice presents a 
really fascinating study. 

In just so many words, the basic prin- 
ciple is this: Tell the facts quickly and 
forcib'y—and the quicker, the better. 

If you stop to consider the matter from 
the reader’s point of view—a practice you 
must follow in every field of writing— 
you will realize at once the necessity for 
this. The man who reads a newspaper is 
seeking information. Except in feature 
articles or editorial essays, which are read 
when and if possible, he demands a ciear, 
concise presentation of facts. 

First of all he reads the headlines which 
top the item, and then he starts hurriedly 
through the story itself. If the first sen- 
tences grip his attention, he reads until his 
interest wanes or until he has learned all 
he cares about the incident of which it 
tells. If the meaning of the sentence is 
clouded or obscure or if the construction 
is so complex that it checks his hurried 
reading, he will inevitably lose interest in 
the story unless it deals with something 
with which he is vitally concerned. 

Since the reader of news items has this 
attitude, it is evident that two qualities have 
no place in news writing: individual style 
and suspense. 

The strictly news story has no style ex- 
cept its own, and that is the relation of all 
facts in the briefest form. Delicately 
shaded phrases and uncommon words are 
useless and wasted. Virile, good English 
is the sole medium of expression for the 
news writer. 

Natura!ly, in view of these facts, the in- 
troduction of a suspense element would de- 
feat rather than aid the man who is writing 
news. Suspense is thrown to the winds and 
the climax of the story is crowded into 
the very first sentence. 
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The Technique of the News Story 


By A. NORMAN GAGE 


That is why the ideal news story is top 
heavy, and if you will view a column article 
from the standpoint of information given 
and new facts related, you will find that 
it tapers off to a fine point at the bottom. 

No matter what the nature of your news 
story is, the whole story can be summarized 
in one paragraph. Sometimes the first sen- 
tence will tell it, but certainly it should 
be well out!ined in the three or four sen- 
tences which comprise the opening para- 
graph. The succeeding paragraphs merely 
bring to the reader additional data which 
fills out the skeleton story in the “lead” 
group of sentences. 

Aside from the fact that this method of 
recounting an interesting event in the life 
of a man or the history of a nation meets 
perfectly the requirements of the reader, 
it is also admirab'y adapted to the mechan- 
ical aspect of the newspaper. The type 
into which every news story is ultimately 
transformed is an inflexib'e medium which 
must be made to fit into an equally inflex- 
ible page “form”. When a certain combina- 
tion of news articles which are marked for 
a specified page comprise a greater number 
of column inches than the page will accom- 
modate, something has to be “cut”. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that a story written 
so that the last paragraphs will not be 
missed if lopped off, lends itself well to the 
making up of a page. 

Then, too, the outstanding characteristics 
of “big news”—that of breaking when it 
is least expected—provides another reason 
for the accepted style of newswriting. 
When the facts of a story are contained in 
one paragraph, it is very easy to change 
a multiple bank headline to a single line of 
eight point caps and run it over the first 
paragraph of a story which might other- 
wise be crowded out entirely by sudden 
breaking of the “big story”. 

These and other reasons have gradually 
reduced the technique of newswriting to 
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the formula expressed above and this re- 
sulting formula is one which can be made 
to app'y to every news story which may 
develop. 

The young writer confronted with the 
task of condensing the facts of what he re- 
gards as a big story into the narrow con- 
fines of a single paragraph is sure to say 
what every cub reporter declares when 
faced with the same problem: “You can’t 
do it; the story’s too big and there’s too 
much to be told to crowd it into one para- 
graph.” The editor’s reply to such a state- 
ment is invariably something like this: 
“We'll, go ahead and write your story, and 
if you can’t condense it, somebody else 
will.” 

Of course, it is out of the question to 
include every fact in your opening para- 
graph, but it is not impossible to include 
every big fact. If you size up your story 
correctly, you can spot the basic facts imme- 
diately and incorporate them into a clear, 
succinct group of three or four sentences 
which will te!l or indicate all that happened. 
And until you learn to do this, you might 
just as well overlook the newswriting field 
and take to producing novelettes and novels. 

The al!-important opening paragraph an- 
swers the main question: “What hapened ?” 
by answering the corrolary queries: “Who 
or What?” “When?” “Where?” and 
“How?” Thus, in one sentence, 1 have 
indicated everything which a news story 
must tell. If your story answers each of 
those subsidiary questions clearly and con- 
cisely, it is a well written news article. 

In the first article of this series, I re- 
sorted to an. Associated Press dispatch to 
indicate the nature of news, and in the pres- 
ent artic'e I find it well worth while to in- 
clude another. In fact, the daily news re- 
ports of this international news-gathering 
agency offers what I consider the best 
course in journalism available—and_ the 
cheapest. For a few pennies you can, on 
any day, purchase a splendid lesson in news- 
writing by buying any newspaper which 
carries a complete A. P. report. 

The appended paragraph is merely the 
“lead” paragraph of a dispatch carried in 
a daity A. P. report, but it shows remark- 


ably well how a great number of details 
can be included into one group of sentences. 
It was the opening paragraph of a night 
lead story which ran almost a column, yet, 
once you have read this brief excerpt, you 
have a very good idea of all that happened 
and was recounted in the complete story: 

“St. Louis, Mo.—Trai‘ed three months 
by department of justice agents, one of 
whose number he had slain, Martin J. Dur- 
kin, notorious Chicago criminal, was cap- 
tured here today. The much-sought 
slayer, described in police circulars as ‘very 
dangerous’, ‘quick draw’, fell into a trap 
prepared by department agents, city de- 
tectives and railroad employes and was over- 
powered in the drawing room of a Frisco- 
Katy train upon arrival at Webster Groves, 
a suburb, from San Antonio.” 

Thus, in about 75 words, the writer has 
told practica!ly all there is to be told in 
the way of basic facts. He has identified 
the criminal, specified the scene of his cap- 
ture and the circumstances surrounding it, 
told why he was wanted and who ensnared 
him. In addition, he has indicated the 
length of the search which culminated in 
the capture along with the dangers which 
were faced. And he had also given you a 
thumbnail sketch of Durkin which is more 
than sufficient to convince you that he was 
a dangerous man to apprehend. 

That paragraph was sufficient to cover 
the apprehension of Durkin if editorial and 
composing room conditions on the night it 
was received were such that no more of the 
story could be hand'ed. The succeeding 
paragraphs detailed the incidents leading 
up to the capture and sustained the interest 
which the vigorous opening sentences 
aroused. 

With the possible exception that the sec- 
ond sentence of the item was a trifle long 
and somewhat involved, the paragraph con- 
stituted a perfect story. The compelling 
interest of the subject matter, though, dis- 
counted this slight fault. 





“Why didn’t Brown cry out when he sat 
on the hornet?” 

“He felt it beneath him.”—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 








Now, What Does 7hat Mean? 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 
By ALFRED RUSSELL 


Dialect: Speech that, through its pecu- 
liarities of idiom, pronunciations and word 
usage, has become identified with a par- 
ticular region or locality. Transferred to 
literature it has given us, in America, James 
Russell Lowell’s “Bigelow Papers” and, in 
fiction, work by men like George Washing- 
ton Cable, John Fox, Jr., and others. In 
the case of negro stories, the term has ex- 
panded to cover the speech of an entire race, 
notably in the works of Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. The term has also been applied to the 
California stories of Bret Harte, but these 
stories really are rather outside the term, 
since except in the case of new words and 
phrases invented on the ground or bor- 
rowed, there was not a distinctive Cali- 
fornia speech, but merely an assembling of 
unusual and picturesque brought by the gold 
seekers, and not yet “jelled” into a dialect 
that was to survive. A special form of dia- 
lect is also seen in communities where a 
preponderance of the people either were 
immigrants from a foreign land, or else are 
descendants of immigrants who have col- 
ored, with their pronunciation and adapta- 
tion of foreign idioms to the new language, 
the entire speech of an entire neighborhood, 
or even city. 

Argot: Akin to dialect, but applied to 
the terminology, and slang and idiom grow- 
ing up around that terminology, in a given 
trade or profession. If a community is 
made up considerably of workers in a given 
trade the argot colors the entire speech of 
the community, and thus may even extend 
its influence and affect dialect. 

Idiom: The term “idiom” applies to cer- 
tain usages that have grown up with the 
language, and that, while usually ungram- 
matical to the degree of being “unpars- 
able,” yet because of their ingenuousness, 
are accepted by most writers as good Eng- 
lish, although they are scorned by many 
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of our purists. Idioms lend a rugged 
strength to writing that cannot be obtained 
by a too scrupulous avoidance of them. 
“Hard put to it” has a strength that cannot 
be obtained by “in great extremity.” “By 
all odds” is stronger than “certainly,” just 
as “get up” is better for most purposes 
than “arise,” and “get rid of” is more pleas- 
ing than “to rid oneself of.” American and 
English idiom vary considerably. The Eng- 
lish writer would not use “does not,” or 
“do not,” in phrases like, “The novel does 
not have the same structure as the short 
story,” but some such arrangement as, “the 
novel has a different,” etc. Again the 
American equivalent of the English idiom, 
“different to” is “different from.” And 
both American and English idiom is differ- 
ent from the French, which would have, 
“Tt makes cold,” literally translated, for the 
English “It is cold,” just as it has “I have 
hunger” for our own “I am hungry.” An 
example of the stilted quality that comes 
into a phrase when a writer borrows for- 
eign idiom is seen in, “He made an end of 
speaking,” and not an uncommon form in 
English writing. 

Impersonal Construction: An _ indirect 
means of describing an act or movement, 
without indicating the source of the action, 
as in the old Merlin ballad: 

There was fleeing and withstanding, 
Tiring, tugging, and overthrowing— 
and De Quincey’s “Then came sudden 
alarms; hurrying to and fro.” The device 
adds a note of variety, though care must 
be taken that it is not used to the point of 
monotony. 

Leonine Rhymes: A phrase applied to 
Latin poems written in five- and six-foot 
lines, in which an internal rhyme occurs at 
the czsura, or verse pause, as in: 


Permutant mores homines, cum dantur 
honores: 
Corde stat inflato pauper honore dato. 
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The form is identified with the literature of 
the pre-Renaissance period. 

Narrative Poetry: Poetry written in the 
narrative form and obviously designed to 
tell a story, as distinguished from the lyrical 
poem, the epic, the ballad, etc. Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake” is an excellent ex- 
ample, as also Keat’s “Eve of St. Agnes,” 
Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Aurora Leigh,” Wordsworth’s “Peter 
Bell,” etc. 

Epic: A poem of heroic theme, distin- 
guished by bigness of conception, breadth of 
sweep, and a length adequate to cover the 
story of the hero, who it is generally con- 
ceded is more than man, though not neces- 
sarily a god. Homer’s “Odyssey” and 
“Tliad” are the supreme examples, and in 
modern times Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 
The Icelandic sagas also constitute an epic, 
though in so far as they deal with a num- 
ber of heroes they really form a series of 
epics—for a condition of the epic is that it 
shall have unity in respect to the hero. The 
“Mneid,” of Vergil, Tasso’s “Jerusalem De- 
livered,” and Dante’s “Divine Comedy” are 
also outstanding examples. The difference 
between the epic and the narrative poem is 
one mainly of “breath of canvas,” bigness 
of conception and that heroic handling that 
distinguishes a Michelangelo mural, for 
example, from a fresco by Titian. All of 
which goes back to the author, whose in- 
tellect is associated in the reader’s mind 
with a bigness of vision and a degree of 
power that rises above the mere technical 
perfection of his fellows. 

Elegy: As applied to poetry, “elegy” 
may be a lament over one who has passed 
away, as in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
and Milton’s “Lycidas.” Or again the la- 
ment may be more general in its theme and 
have to do with a sorrow or grief over a 
condition that has given rise to sadness, or 
a crisis in the writer’s life—the most fa- 
mous example being Gray’s “Elegy in the 
Country Churchyard.” 

Elegaic Stanza: A stanza of four heroic 
lines (lines with five iambic feet), with 
alternate lines rhyming, and _ identified 
chiefly with the “elegy.” The stanza has 
heen used for forms other than the elegy, 


even in descriptive poems, but for the 
greater part its use is confined to themes 
of love and personal grief. Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” one of the greatest of all 
elegies, did not use the elegaic stanza, but 
instead the iambic pentameter line, in four- 
line stanzas, with the first and fourth and 
the second and third lines rhyming, a stanza 
which fits the elegaic mood quite as perfectly 
as does the stanza used by Gray. 

Lyrical Poetry: The “lyric” was origi- 
nally a poem that was sung. Most of the 
poems of Thomas Campion are perfect ex- 
amples of this earlier meaning of the word. 
John Donne and Robert Herrick, and other 
poets of the post-Shakespearean period con- 
tributed exquisite examples, as “Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes.” The theme 
was one usually of personal joy or sorrow. 
The word is still used in its original sense 
in the librettos of our musical plays, where 
the term “lyric” means the songs that are 
interspersed in the dialogue. Later usage, 
however, broadens the meaning of the word 
and makes it cover any poem, whether in- 
tended for singing or not, that is devoted 
to the expression of personal emotion. The 
emotion is more apt than not to be one of 
sadness and introspection, in which case 
the lyric is the expression of a mood, often 
indulging in analysis of the mood or emo- 
tion, and trying either to explain it or else 
to fit it and the conditions that give rise to 
it into the general scheme of things. A very 
great deal of the more modern serious verse 
is lyrical in feeling, as seen in the work of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Sara Teasdale, 
ete. 





DELUSION 
By MartHa LyMAN SHILLITO 


| breathed a song into the air 
And mailed it out that night. 

So when the check came back, I'll swear 
I knew that I could write! 


I thought to set the world on fire, 
So full was I of pluck. 

Lut now I’m tempted to retire 
‘Twas just beginner’s luck! 








The Secret of a Wide Appeal 


By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


When John M. Sidda'l became editor of 
the AMERICAN MaGaziNneE in 1915, the cir- 
culation of that publication was around 
400,000 and losing steadily. In less than 
seven years under Mr. Siddall’s manage- 
ment, the circulation shot up to over 2,000,- 
000, and at the time of his death, several 
years ago, was sti:l growing. 

Mer‘e Crowell, who succeeded Mr. Sid- 
dall as editor, inherited the almost impossi- 
ble task of holding a circulation that an- 
other man had developed. He has not only 
he'd the 2,000,000, but increased it. Toa 
very large degree, an AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
article is an elaboration of the “feature 
article” so common in metropolitan news- 
papers. 

Both Mr. Siddall and Mr. Crowell were 
newspaper men. Mr. Siddall got his train- 
ing on the Cleveland PLAIN DEALER, and 
Mr. Crowe’l on the papers of New York 
city. Mr. Siddall was the first national 
magazine editor to give names and occupa- 
tions in articles, regardless of free advertis- 
ing involved. He was also the first to play 
up the intimate feelings, ambitions, and 
methods of successful men and women. He 
set a new standard in magazine editing and 
writing which has vital'y affected other 
magazines besides the AMERICAN, and which 
promises to be permanent. 

One day when I was in the office of Mr. 
Siddali, in New York, I asked him a ques- 
tion that is of vital interest to all writers: 

“As you sit here at your desk,” I said, 
“and plan to produce a magazine that will 
interest people in all sections of the coun- 
try, what is it that guides you in choosing 
contributions or in making assignments? In 
other words, what is the secret of a wide 
appeal in an article, a short story, or a ‘best 
seller’? Do you aim at certain strata of 
society, or at particular localities?” 

He shook his head negatively, and with- 
out replying he picked up a pencil, and drew 
two lines across a sheet of paper, making 
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three spaces. Indicating the top space, he 
explained : 

“That represents the highbrows, and at 
the bottom are the low brows. In the midde 
we have the great average crowd. Now my 
appeal is not to any of these groups alone, 
but to qualities that are common to all of 
them.” 

Then he made lines up and down cross 
ways of the spaces. “Breadth of appeal,” 
he continued, “depends on elemental mo- 
tives, ambitions, loves, hates, and desires 
that are felt by all c!asses—trich, poor, edu- 
cated, and ignorant. A toothache or a corn 
will hurt a rich man quite as much as it 
will hurt a poor man. Likewise a tooth- 
ache in New York is just like a toothache 
in Seattle. It is this emphasis on the ele- 
mental in human nature that enables a read- 
er to ‘see himself’ in a literary production. 
Every human being likes to see himself in 
reading matter just as he likes to look at 
himself in the mirror. 

“The ideal article for a magazine would 
be one in which every reader could find his 
name. The ideal illustration for a maga- 
zine would be a group photograph of all 
the readers of the magazine so that each 
reader could take an afternoon off and find 
himself in the picture. Of course, it isn’t 
practicable to edit a national magazine this 
way—so the next best thing is to approxi- 
mate the thing as well as you can. 

“I feel sure that in THe AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE you can find lots of articles in 
which you can see yourself—that is, you 
can compare yourself with the stuff that 
you are reading. The reason fiction sells 
so tremendously is that human beings, as 
they read it, continually put themselves in 
the places of the various characters and 
speculate as to whether they would have 
done this or that if they had found them- 
selves in this or that position. The 
reason newspapers are read so widely is that 

(Continued on page 61) 


Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twenty-sixth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the 
novel by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and 
had two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “Noah’s Ark,’ “The Untenanted Heart,” “The 
Man That Never Was,” etc. 


XXVI. 


Certainly if one is to write a novel, one 
must first feel a novel, if not actually live it. 
There are exceptions, just as there are 
geniuses which can neither be explained 
nor successfully imitated. 

One’s first novel is apt to be autobiograph- 
ica!; which is as it should be. It is too bad 
that one has only one life to give one’s lit- 
erature! For one’s autobiography is one’s 
life. And that is what is wanted—Life. 
The wise author, or true one, goes right 
along writing biography vicariously. He 
learns the other fellow’s, or the other ha!f’s, 
life and then relives it. 

I asked Hugh Walpole the other day how 
he was able to write such a vivid biog- 
raphy—it amounted really to three auto- 
biographies—in his altogether delightful 
novel, “The Old Ladies”—which I hope 
you have read. 

“Well,” he told me, “I actually lived the 
lives of those old ladies—or, I may say, 
lived with them, through those experiences. 
As the son of a bishop, I was often thrown 
among the various activities of both parish 
and diocese from the smallest boy to youth, 
and came to see and feel them all.” 

It emphasizes that -deep impressions are 
capable of fine expression. Make a solemn 
practice of recording a‘'l your deep impres- 
sions. By all means, write about nothing 
that has not made a deep, an emotional, im- 
pression. 

I am learning all the time—especially 
in following the modern trend of litera- 
ture—that it does not matter a great deal 
what you write about, so long as you can 
give literature—and otherwise it will not 
be literature—a.bit of your living self. For 


SEEING LIFE IN THE LARGE 


just as there are no two bodies or souls in 
all this world exact'y alike, so too in reveal- 
ing your soul’s individual experience it must 
be different from that of any other. The 
difficulty lies in producing an original pic- 
ture and not reproducing in part or in en- 
tirely what someone else has impressed 
on us. 

It requires great courage and fortitude to 
be original and true to one’s self. I and 
my work have suffered from cowardice all 
my life. For when one does something 
different, it is only to risk contempt or 
ridicule. Intolerance is the curse of the 
artistic and emotional world. Only fanatics 
real'y relish the idea of becoming martyrs, 
and to become a martyr means that one may 
attain a posthumous success at best. For 
the bones of the martyrs are revered by the 
multitude with the same zest that their 
bodies were burned. 

The best thing, I am sure, that’ I have 
ever written was an autobiographical novel. 
I put my whole soul into it unreservedly, 
fictionizing and adding matter to be sure. 
And I wrote it just as I felt like doing, em- 
ploying, however, intuitively a cohesive 
technique of my own that he'd the material 
into an expressive form. But I did all sorts 
of things that should not be done, “accord- 
ing to Hoyle.” I had no chapters, for in- 
stance. I introduced no less than 225 char- 
acters. My hero did not appear until the 
novel was one-third through. In the end 
my hero married a blind heroine who was 
never made to regain her sight. The work 
was 155,000 words. It was replete with 
vernacular. It covered a period of 45 
years. The hero’s great desire was for his 
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mother, whom he met, but their mutual 
identity was never disclosed. “Who ever 
heard of any one writing such a story!” 
was the consensus of opinion of the pub- 
lishers to whom I submitted the book. But 
that was just it. I had succeeded in writing 
a story that had never been written before. 
But the matter did attract some attention, 
although the manner of presenting it was 
abhorrent to the judges. 

Do not let me be misunderstood into 
meaning that I am in favor of decomposi- 
tion of literature in preference to composi- 
tion. If you are going to ignore a tried 
method of technique, you must supplant it 
by another technique. There must be motif 
and composition. And your composition 
must be both intelligible and bear the test 
of rhythmic analysis. All art composition 
must have beginning and end; motif, co- 
hesive movement and emphatic moments. 

I repeat, that by seeing life in the large, 
I mean living life. 

My autobiographical novel was in the 
main the story of a small town, and yet, I 
feel sure that I could never have written 
that story had I not gone far away from 
that town and seen many other things in 
the interim. There is no doubt about dis- 
tance lending enchantment and making for 
vision. The more one sees, the more one 
is capable of writing about what one has 
seen, is an axiom of writing. 

There is aitways the danger, in writing, 
of being too ciose to the wood to see the 
trees. The admonition is constantly given 
to the new writer to “write about the things 
you know!” When one is starving, or in 
the throes of a great emotion, it would of 
necessity become theatrically artificial were 
one to write about it in the act of suffering 
it. To.analyze and set down the processes 
of the emotions is to become scientific, and 
is a thing quite apart from art. 

But the time will come—the right time— 
to tell the story of your suffering or what- 
soever experience it may be. It all will 
have mellowed like old wine and have the 
desired taste and flavor. “Looking back- 
ward.” What a sad sweet perspective there 
is in it. We can laugh today of yesterday’s 
vexations;:we can smile sadly over last 


year’s grief. Or, again, we can give won- 
drous and piercing reality to the identical 
emotions being endured in the historical 
present by some character of our creation. 

I include in my definition of living life 
in the large, the reliving of some of the 
greatest moments in the lives of others that 
have made the whole world throb with emo- 
tion at the mere mention of the circum- 
stances. For instance, this week, I walked 
over the ground that the tumbrels of French 
Revo‘ution passed in that moment of histo- 
rical drama that has seldom been surpassed. 
From the Conciergerie to the Patais de 
Justice, where I could vision them being 
condemned and thrown back into the rude 
carts—delicate butterflies of fine ladies, the 
innocent, unconscious growth of a dynasty 
of tyrrany being broken on the wheel of an 
outgrowth tyranny that made all Paris 
drunk and sick with its own nob!te blood. 
Then I walked behind the tumbrel—let us 
say of Marie Antoinette herself—to the 
Place de la Concorde and saw the delicate 
creature of a cruel aristocracy mount the 
scaffold with that calm noblesse oblige that 
not one of those thousands of growling on- 
lookers would have been capable of. 1 
thought of this as I stood on the spot where 
the guileotine of the Terror had stood, the 
ground beneath my feet once soaked, no 
doubt, with the best blood of France. 

Or, again, I sat in the corner of a little 
tavern—a tavern that had changed little 
if any in the course of a century or two. | 
fancied that opposite me sat a brooding 
young fel:ow, small of stature, long of hair. 
He was dressed in the uniform of a Cor- 
poral from the Provinces—from Corsica, to 
be exact—and his name was Buonaparte. 
I raised my glass of wine to him and closed 
my eyes. When 1 opened them, he was 
gone. 

Later, | stood beneath the dome of the 
Invalides—the most impressive mausoleum 
in the wor!'d—and looked down through the 
ghostly glare of light that those simply 
tinted windows cast and saw the great sar- 
cophagi of colored granite. In it lay the 
mortal remains of Napoleon the Great. 
Dead? No one with a spark of imagina- 
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tion could help but agree that even though 
he had never lived for him before, he lived 
now! This was*one of the greatest mo- 
ments in my living the larger life, at least. 
I was fired and inspired for life with many 
emotions that I wou'd never have known. 

So it goes. Every day here in Paris the 
Marvelous, I find myself living the larger 
life. Paris is brimming, teeming with his- 
torical memories of the highest dramatic 
caliber. I came from the Louvre the other 
day because it had grown too dark to see 
any more of its miles and mites of glorious 
pictures. It was just dusk and a little 
foggy. The honk-honk of the French horns 
gave a melancholy touch to the dismal light 
and atmosphere. I joined the throng for a 
few moments under the arcades of the Rue 
Rivoli that attract all the foreign money 
for trinkets. Thence on to the Pont Neuf, 
one of the finest bridges in a!l the world. 


I paused midstream and looked down the 
Seine into which so many poor devils 
plunged annually to obtain release from 
chains too hard to bear. Then I walked 
on to the Left Bank—the Latin Quarter— 
pausing again to catch a curious view of 
Notre Dame and her squat towers on the 
Ile de la Cité. The bookstalis beside the 
river were closed, so I contented myself 
by looking in the windows of the river- 
front shops at the art prints. It was just 
the right light. The dusk obliterated all 
marks of modernity. The Seine, the streets, 
the bridges, the bui!dings were in the main 
the same as they had been for centuries. 
The Three Musketeers walked these streets, 
blusteringly, arm in arm; Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac did, Francois Villon, Voltaire, Moliere 
—passed this very spot, without doubt! 

3ut that is what I mean, by living the 
larger life. I was doing it at that moment. 





HOW TO WRITE A SALES LETTER TO GET A NEWSPAPER JOB 
By W. Leon Roper 


Amateur writers are often to'd to get 
newspaper experience and it is good advice. 
Many of the most famous present day writ- 
ers were once reporters. In the /deal Course 
in Short Story Writing, published by the 
Writer’s Dicest, the names of twenty now 
famous writers who started as reporters 
are given. 

Assuming that the would-be author has 
decided to get newspaper experience, how 
does he go about getting it. The purpose 
of this article is to point out one way, not 
often used, of getting a reportorial job: it 
is by writing letters. 

Many newspaper men will tell you that 
they find it is useless to write letters to get 
a position. They say a personal visit is 
necessary. That may be true if one is a 
poor letter writer and is looking for a high 
salaried job. But if an amateur writer is 
seeking a job, not a position, as “cub” re- 
porter, letters will nearly always find a 
place for him. 

First write a form letter, stating your 
experience and qualifications. You must 
he able to write on a typewriter, although 


speed is not required—that comes with prac- 
tice. You should also possess a fair knowl- 
edge of the English language. Work on 
your form letter as if it were an important 
sales letter masterpiece expected to sell 
$1,000 worth of goods. 

Don’t write that you want a place as re- 
porter so that you can learn to be a fiction 
writer. That would be fatal in most cases. 

Don’t try to get cute or funny with the 
editor, as they say in slang. Irvin Cobb got 
a job on a New York daily that way, but 
few of us can “get funny” like Cobb. 

When you have your form letter written, 
make fifteen or more copies (not carbon 
copies) and send them to the editors of 
papers in your vicinity, where you think 
you would like to work. You should get 
three or four responses and two offers of 
jobs from those fifteen letters. Pay for 
reporting varies with individual newspapers. 

In beginning news work, you can not do 
better than study The Ideal Course in News 
Writing and Correspondence by Julian J. 
Behr. It is to my mind the best and most 
concise work on newswriting published. 








The editor of the Writer’s Dicest had 
said to me that probably the greatest service 
the magazine could render to its readers 
would be to place before them in clear and 
exact statements the requirements of var- 
ious publications in the way of contribu- 
tions. 

Writers do, of course, get a great deal 
of this information in the way of market 
notes in the Writer’s Dicest and in hand- 
books, but of necessity these are somewhat 
brief and circumscribed. 

To get the information needed we decided 
that the best way was to talk with the edi- 
tors themselves, and consequently in this 
and some following articles it will be my 
purpose to give in these 


Where to Send Your Script 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


lications if it fails at the first intention, but 
the one magazine for which it is particularly 
intended should be studied carefully and 
kept in mind throughout the entire period 
of developing the tale. 

Theme, plot, style, setting, atmosphere 
and characterization must be definitely 
planned to accord with the purpose and 
methods of that publication, rather than 
with the subconscious thought that if it 
fails there it may have a dozen other 
chances. 

Having in mind Horace Greeley’s advice 
“Go West!” I turned my face in that direc- 
tion rather than toward the effete East, be- 
lieving that a certain virility might be dis- 

covered — new viewpoints 





pages in a clear and definite 


upon magazine publishing 





manner the requirements of 
certain magazines in_ the 
way of contributions; es- 
pecially those which culti- 
vate special fields of litera- 


R. REEVE, the veteran 
authority in writing, 
makes this the first of several 
articles dealing with special- 
ized publications. The wise 
writer will follow this series 


and the requirements of the 
reading public, differing 
from those which might be 
encountered should I travel 
in the other direction. 





ture, as differentiated from 
others which cover the gen- 


assiduously. 





Consequently I selected 
as my first object of attack 








eral field of fiction, articles, 
verse and miscellany. 

Especially shall I try to set forth the 
character and essentials of the fiction de- 
sired by each. The magazine of general 
literature may use fiction upon any theme 
basis—love, adventure, sport, the sea, crime, 
mystery ; but opposite to these we have such 
specialized ones as Detective Tales, Mys- 
tery Stories, Weird Tales, Sweetheart Tales, 
Love Stories, Sea Stories, Fighting Ro- 
mances, Ranch Romances, Droll Stories, 
Western Stories, Frontier Stories—each 
seeking fiction that is in direct accord with 
its title and avowed purpose. 

In passing, it properly may be stated that 
these specialized magazines present to the 
writer the more difficult field, for it is evi- 
dent that a story for any one of them should 
be written with that particular publication 
in mind as the direct target. Quite possibly 
the story may also be in line for other pub- 
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the magazine Weird Tales, 
published at Indianapolis, and conducted 
editorially by Mr. Farnsworth Wright. I 
found Mr. Wright to be a long and rather 
athletic looking young man whose incipient 
bald spot on the top of his head indicated 
that he might not be quite so young as a 
first glance suggested. I was interested to 
know that he had come to the editorship of 
the magazine by a wholly legitimate route— 
first as a contributor of stories and then as 
a manuscript reader—two most essential 
qualifications. And I found, too, that he 
had a very definite idea of what he wanted 
for the magazine. 

Prior to assuming the guidance of Weird 
Tales, Mr. Wright was editor of Health and 
Sanitation, and musical editor of Herald 
and Examiner. Also he was managing edi- 
tor of the University of Washington Daily, 
while a student at that university, of which 
he is a graduate. 
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“Weird tales” is a term that may be 
stretched to cover a pretty wide field. In 
the old days it signifies primarily ghost 
stories, and too often those whose illusion 
was predicated upon a white shirt on the 
clothes line, waving its arms on a dark night, 
or a door mysteriously creaking upon rusty 
hinges in an unused room. 

But such do not compass Mr. Wright’s 
ideas of what a weird tale should be. He 
proposes to get away from the conventional 
and the humdrum; from the old-fashioned 
ghost stories. The tales that he wants are 
those which are impossible, but convincing. 

While this is setting a rather high mark, 
I might suggest that Jules Verne’s “Twenty 
Leagues Under the Sea” might be taken as 
a model of the thing that Mr. Wright has 
in mind. And while he hardly expects to 
get many stories of Verne’s type and qual- 
ity, it is true that he has secured many which 
venture into the realms of the impossible 
with very real and convincing illusion. 

Among other things Mr. Wright believes 
that the writer of stories along this line 
will do well to keep abreast of science, 
and even to go ahead of science, attempt- 
ing to pierce the veil of the future and see 
what may lie in wait for us beyond. 

Science is traveling with seven-league 
boots. The things that yesterday were im- 
possible are accepted today. And the things 
we but dream of today will be the actuali- 
ties of tomorrow. We have now the ra- 
dio sending the spoken word around the 
world. The papers of the day previous to 
the writing of this article stated that scien- 
tists were studying the broadcasting of heat 
waves. Why not? Edward Bellamy thirty 
years ago prophesied that eventually we 
would do without the spoken word—read- 
ing the unspoken thought. A London re- 
search society recently announced that it 
had recorded thought waves upon a dial and 
reproduced them as we do the music from 
the record of the victrola. 

“Be bold, be bold, and everywhere be 
bold!” would perhaps be Mr. Wright’s slogan 
to his contributors, for there is practically 
no field so remote and visionary that the 
writer of the weird tale may not properly 
strive to enter there. But to make his work 


acceptable to this magazine he must. get 
away from the commonplace, the humdrum, 
the twice-told tale, the story whose ending 
may be seen at the conclusion of the first 
paragraph. Normality and conventionality 
must be rejected in toto; the theme purged 
of any usual or preconceived point of view; 
the superficial stock in trade, the old con- 
ventional values and motives, and perspec- 
tives must be thrown into the discard. 

A good many years ago, long before 
Weird Tales came into being, a bright young 
man in Cincinnati, Everard Jack Appleton, 
at that time, I think, Sunday editor of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, wrote a series of 
stories which he called “Six Impossible 
Tales.” Each one of these controverted 
some natural law, but each one created a 
genuine illusion. They were written with 
that art of verisimilitude which made them 
seem possible. If I have Mr. Wright’s point 
of view correctly, Jack Appleton’s “Six 
Impossible Tales” would have made an in- 
stant hit with his magazine. 

The character of the story being what is 
wanted, Mr. Wright sets no arbitrary rules 
as to length. A short story may be any- 
where from one thousand words up, and if 
too long for a single number may be made 
into a two, three or four-part story, the 
latter running up perhaps to forty thousand 
words. A little verse in keeping with the 
character of the magazine also is used. 

There is no arbitrary distinction in the 
mind of Mr. Wright as to the definition of 
“Weird” as qualifying “Tales.” It may 
apply to strange adventure in a strange land 
among strange people. It may be a strange 
psychological experience; it may have to 
do with the earthly or the unearthly, with 
life or with death, with science or with 
pseudo-science—but it must be unusual. A 
writer who hopes to send an offering that 
will hit the mark—that will ring up effec- 
tively on the cash register—will serve his 
own best interests by studying with care the 
types of stories in several issues of the 
magazine. 

By the way, Weird Tales is not prejudiced 
against the acceptance of a story if the 
author reserves all rights except first serial 
rights. 
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Trend and Method in the Trade 
Paper Field 


By JEAN MOWAT 


For an intimate, accurate and detailed ac- 
count of business conditions presented in 
such a light as to show the real situation 
and yet avoid that feeling or expression of 
depression or of over elation, one must read 
the trade papers. The modern editor of 
these publications is very much up and go- 
ing, and whi‘e his paper may and will sound 
warnings through its editorial columns, the 
destructive element is carefully kept out, 
and suggestions for the constructive devel- 
opment are given. More than that, for 
when business slows up the wise editor 
makes his staff of writers do a good deal 
of scouting around to find ideas to put 
pep into the magazine, and, incidentally, en- 
courage the readers, eventually increasing 
business by the wel administered prescrip- 
tion of better feeling. 

Such a carefully outlined editorial plan 
once in a while makes it difficult for certain 
type stories to go through, but usually the 
editorial is based on much more inside in- 
dustrial information than the majority of 
writers for the publication could secure. 

If any person thinks that fights are always 
staged with paid admission or lives of men 
they have never seen the “inside work- 
ings” of a campaign (notice the word that 
is carefully chosen to designate a paper- 
fight) to put over a new policy in the in- 
dustry, or to correct abuses. In one field 
one magazine worked for years for an 
international color card ; another worked for 
the stamp of “Made in U. S. A.” on mer- 
chandise and put it over in a good many 
of the other industries. 

Often a state organization of a nationally 
organized group in the industry will work 
out an idea with profit to themselves and 
then be backed by a magazine to make it 
of greater benefit and possibly a new ruling 
in the entire industry that will make for 
the betterment of the finished merchandise. 
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We always think of the daily newspapers 
as the last work in news, but not even the 
greatest of these is as eager, or as dependent 
upon idea news of timely interest as the 
trade papers. The circulation is built upon 
news vatue and that is represented by ideas 
which may be in the form of a news story 
of a new plant or factory, or store; a sale 
that was profitable, with full details and 
illustrations of advertising used, and pos- 
sibly pictures of the windows that com- 
pleted the perfect hook-up; the report of 
an exhibition of new machinery or a new 
process that some concern has found suc- 
cessful; the story of the profitable market- 
ing of a new product. Again it may be a 
story that tells why “We Will Not Be Un- 
dersold,” or why “We Are Always First 
to Cut Prices,” or even a detailed account 
of how “Sales Are Equalized During the 
Week.” 

The captions put on these articles do not 
always have the jazz that a magazine issued 
for entertainment must necessarily carry. 
As an illustration of this a story that de- 
scribed the p!anning of advertising, the 
exchange of these ideas and the completed 
suggestion and detailed outline for the mer- 
chant to put one of these events on and do 
it successfully was captioned “The Hook- 
Up.” 

The editor’s laconic note asked when he 
had ordered a radio story. It was true that 
article proved the meaning of a perfect 
hook-up and it could be carried out in much 
fine detail with excellent results and much 
less exhaustion than a perfect radio hook-up 
and consequently the article appeared with 
the title changed to read “How We Trade 
in Ideas.” It didn’t have the punch that 
the short title did, but if I was a busy per- 
son I would know by looking at the title 
page whether or not I was interested in 
turning to the article, and as I do trade in 
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ideas the article would probably be of much 
value, at least in a suggestive way. 

It may be this basic requirement for a 
pretty accurate heading that scares young 
writers away from the trade field. Again 
no man wants to be intrigued by his trade 
paper. He expects it to be very sane, read- 
ab‘e and presenting ideas without one thou- 
sand words of introduction. He won’t 
wade through it. After a course in writing 
stories where padding is recognized as a 
legitimate practice, the elimination of this 
in trade paper work is apt to be one of the 
most difficult things to overcome, and yet 
after one has learned that art he is very 
sure to swing to the other extreme and 
merely write outlines. 

Then he must come back and begin paint- 
ing pictures again in bold strong strokes that 
stand out with startling clearness—then he 
is in demand and the editors breathe a sigh 
of contentment when his copy arrives at 
their desks, especia!ly if it be a day or two 
ahead of the dead-!ine, and I might add to 
that writer goes the best place in the issue. 
Not always because his copy deserves it, but 
because he has been keen enough to recog- 
nize that all the work is not done when 
his copy arrives on the editor’s desk. 

The question has probably bobbed up in 
your mind a number of times of how one 
becomes a trade-paper writer. Here are a 
few suggestions: 

1, Acquaintanceship. 

2. Accuracy in reproducing facts that are given. 

3. Pleasing both the company about which the 
article is written and the editor. This is not an 
easy task but it is done every so often to the great 
satisfaction of every one concerned, and gives one 
courage to withstand a lot of drubbing. 

4. Every firm has certain rules regarding pub- 
licity. Many times it is that names of minor offi- 
cials must not be mentioned. Every time some 
“clever” writer does it he only causes much trouble 
for himself and colleagues for months afterwards. 
Usually because a member of the advertising or 
publicity is ordered to pass on every article that is 
written by any trade writer. 

5. Making a place for yourself in the field by 
being able to give general information regarding 
the industry as well as to receive the same from a 
man in an important position—is a worth while 
essential. 

6. New writers are frequently approached by a 
salesmanager or a superintendent and asked directly 
for information regarding a competitor’s business, 
sometimes even a minor executive will do this. 


It may be a test, or it may be curiosity, but in any 
case of that particular business or conditions you 


know nothing. If the questioner insists advise him 
to read your article in regard to the general situa- 
tion, giving date of issue, and inform him that any 
information you have is only for the trade after 
publication. ‘He will not attempt it the third time. 
At the same time he knows that he can trust you 
with information and if he says it is not to be 
released until a definite time that you will play 
square. 

7. A technical knowledge of the trade terms in 
use in the industry one covers is essential. But 
to sit down with a dictionary of these is rather a 
difficult way to learn them. Every day contact with 
this part of the commercial world will soon give 
one a working knowledge as well as an accurate 
one. 

8. On entering a new field, or even a new branch 
of an old field, never try to bluff your way through. 
The men one deals with are experts. They’ve been 
kidded before and if you try to pull wool over 
their eyes they will not protest but let you—ap 
parently—but they will also let you down so hard 
and so far that one takes weeks just to get back 
to earth’s level. I was ordered into a new branch 
and the managing editor told me to be the greenest 
individual that was possible. It works in any new 
field 

9. A frank confession that the work one is as- 
signed to cover is new (or that the story one is 
working up and hopes to place is a new field) will 
bring help and consideration readily and leave 
one rather dazed that there is such kindness in the 
busy business world, and among her big men. Many 
times if it is an idea that is to be submitted to 
some magazine in the general field the men will 
offer suggestions, even letting one study the papers 
they receive. 

10. There are certain seasons when the daily 
papers carry interesting and unusual advertising of 
the particular industry one covers. These should 
be clipped and filed. During the holiday seasons 
every advertising man is eager for new ideas. If, 
in the regular letter these ads are included say one 
or two months previous to the time that they would 
actually have to be used the editor will give you 
his blessing. He cannot possibly watch every 
paper or every type of ad used in his industry and 
as one of his agents you are placed in the good 
scout class. 

11. Developing special articles, which one sug- 
gests to the editor merely as a protection for some 
free-lance may have a similar thought and present 
the completed article first, wins much approbation 
for one and invariably the editor will suggest 
something that he has had in the back of his mind 
for months, but didn’t find anyone with sufficient 
initiative to whom he might suggest it for develop- 
ment. 

12. Some young trade writers, making their de- 
but, make themselves most unpopular by trying to 
reform the industry the first week. If one ‘doesn’t 
like the way things are run by certain jobbing 
houses or retail stores then the best thing to do 
is to quit. But a little thought will instantly re- 
veal the fact that these firms cannot stay in business 
and lose money, consequently the way they do 
business must be founded on more or less important 
essentials, always observed. Again most of the 
concerns have been in business more than a week. 
And will probably be going long after one has 
graduated into other writing or retired. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Writing Bee 


By Roy CocKLEBUR 


I, 
It may be truthfully said, that the writing 
bee 
Will have to be born, just like you and me, 
But trained to gather the sweets of the land; 
To be portrayed by a master mind guiding 


the hand, 

To pen the words that will tickle the editor’s 
ear. 

Then for a comeback you need not have any 
fear. 

II. 

First of all, have a “Subject” about which 
to write. 

Then with your mind’s eye, take a scoutirig 
flight. 


Soar up to the horizon of the thinking stand, 

And view all the antics that’s going on in 
this land. 

Interviewing single people, as well as those 
living married lives ; 

And see whether the bootleggers are pro- 
viding amply for their wives. 


III. 


When you are loaded with pollen from all 
the different flowers, 

Wing your way back to the “Subject,” 
though it takes many hours. 

Then when you have reached home and 
entered your hive, 

Weave this material together, making it 
appear as though it were alive. 
Working out all the dross, and every little 

speck ; 
Thinking only of your fame, and not about 
receiving a check. 


IV. 


You will have to wonder, think, and almost 
groan, 

While you are gnawing on the author’s bone. 

Your sentences will have to be trimmed 
nice and neat, 

And your paragraphs filled with the choicest 
meat. 

For your vocabulary take some of the back 
and some of the breast, 

And let your composition be filled through- 
out with all the rest. 


¥. 


Use just such words that will plainly convey, 

The ideas that you wish to impress upon 
the reader’s mind, 

And omit those that are ambiguous and will 
be in the way. 

For they may dim the editor’s eye and make 
him almost blind. 

Causing him to say in a doleful supplication, 

I’m sorry, but this is not suitable for my 
publication. 


VI. 


Be your natural self and don’t go wild 

Thinking that you have to write in such and 
such a style, 

Using epithets and all the figures of speech, 

Trying to grasp things higher than you can 
reach. 

Begin at the bottom and climb step by step, 

Using such words that will put into your 
script lots of pep. 


VII. 


Your climax will have to be 

Something over ten thousand feet high, 
To reach the pinnacle of a writing Bee; 
Where you can write your thoughts clear up 


in the sky. 


Then stand by and you will certainly see, 
The checks come pouring in to the writing 


Bee. 


What Camera for the Writer P 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Although there have been and will be 
articles written on the subject of suitable 
cameras for literary folk, I am going to 
run the risk of repeating some suggestions 
which were made earlier in this series. The 
summer-season will soon be here and there 
are many writers who wi!l wish to buy a 
serviceable camera. Then, too, in the short 
space of twelve months many men and 
women have entered the literary field and 
know little about photography and how it 
can help them to success. Therefore, if my 
regular readers will bear with me, I wil 
try to point out a few types of cameras 
which from experience I know will serve 
the writer well. 

There wi!l always be those who find it im- 
possib!e to focus a camera, set the shutter 
correctly and open or close the lens-open- 
ing to the right place on the scale. Why 
this should be, I am unable to say; but the 
fact remains. For such persons and for be- 
ginners, let me urge the consideration of 
any one of several good box-cameras. There 
is no focusing to be done, very little mani- 
pulation of the lens-opening and no atten- 
tion need be given to the shutter-speed. The 
most important thing to have is plenty of 
sunshine and a steady hand. With these 
box-cameras excellent pictures may be made 
of all ordinary subjects in good light. With- 
in their limit of shutter-and-!ens speed, 
these instruments wi!l do satisfactory work 
for the critical editoral eye. However, I am 
assuming that the writer-photographer will 
master the rudiments of pictoral composi- 
tion sufficiently to make each picture attrac- 
tive. The box-camera was not designed to 
make speed-pictures. This should be re- 
membered whenever the writer-photog- 
rapher is tempted to photograph an auto- 
mobile-race or an airplane in flight. How- 
ever, with attention to angle of view and 
distance from subject, pictures of objects in 
fairly rapid motion may be made success- 
fully. Box-cameras may be obtained to 
make pictures 154x214, 244x384, 24%4x4%, 


and 3'4x4% inches in size. A few years 
ago there were additional sizes ; but the four 
sizes mentioned are popular today and the 
films are readily obtainable. The cost of 
box-cameras is very reasonable. If expense 
is a serious item, then let me suggest the 
purchase of a box-camera until the sale of 
a few manuscripts makes the purchase of 
a better camera possible. 

We next come to a group of cameras 
which are made for the same four sizes of 
pictures, but which fold up conveniently for 
the pocket or hand-bag. Some of these 
models need no more attention than the 
box-cameras; that is, they are fixed focus 
and need little adjusting. Other models in 
this group have rectillinear lenses, need to 
be focused and have variable shutter-speeds. 
Each increase in optical and mechanical 
efficiency demands greater attention and 
study on the part of the writer-photo- 
grapher. However, the writer who masters 
focusing, setting the shutter and the lens- 
opening will make better pictures and be 
able to make pictures under a greater varie- 
ty of weather and light-conditions. 

Perhaps the most popular group of came- 
ras today are those known ‘as the vest- 
pocket outfits. These are made for pic- 
tures 154x2% and 24%x3%. There are 
mode's to fit nearly every purse and the 
efficiency of these little equipments equals 
in most respects that of the larger, more 
professional types of cameras. For the 
average requirements of the literary worker 
a 2'%4x3% vest-pocket camera equipped 
with a good F/6.3 anastigmat lens and 
shutter with maximum of speed 1/200 of a 
second will serve splendidly. The equip- 
ment is light in weight, it may be carried 
on the belt, in the hand or in the pocket. 
Such an outfit has served me well for nearly 
ten years and with the pictures it has made 
I have illustrated many articles, made lan- 
tern-slides for my lectures and attractive 
enlargements for home-decoration. My 
camera is scarred, some of the !eather-cov- 
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ering is missing and part of the black 
enamel is gone; but it makes splendid pic- 
tures and I am as sure of results with it 
as an expert hunter is with his favorite rifle. 
Incidentally, I lost this little outfit over- 
board in ten feet of water, pulled it out 
with a boat-hook, dried it carefu'ly and to- 
day it is making as good pictures as be- 
fore the wetting. 

Vest-pocket cameras are offered in such 
large variety of models that the average 
person is puzzled to know which one to buy. 
It is possible to pay from a few dollars up 
to over one hundred dollars for these beau- 
tiful little instruments. For about twenty 
to thirty do!lars a good outfit with an anas- 
tigmat lens and a reliable shutter may be 
obtained. What is this anastigmat lens? It 
is a lens which makes a clear, sharp pic- 
ture-area at a comparatively large opening. 
Moreover, it is corrected for distortion and 
vertical and horizontal lines are accurately 
recorded as such. In short, an anastigmat 
lens is the best type of lens that one can 
buy. There are several grades of these 
lenses at varying prices and with greater or 
lesser openings; but whatever the anastig- 
mat lens may be, if it is of reliable manu- 
facture it is worth the additional expense. 
The advantage of the large opening is the 
ability to use fast shutter-speeds and thus 
be equipped to make speed-pictures. Also, 
the large opening is very helpful on cloudy, 
dark days when ordinary lenses require a 
time exposure or when photography with 
a box-camera is impossible. 

Another point in favor of vest-pocket 
cameras is that their upkeep is not so great 
as that of the larger cameras. In my own 
case, I often make two or three dozen pic- 
tures; but out of this number I may select 
only six or eight at a time to be enlarged 
or to be made into lantern-slides. Thus I 
am spared the expense of printing many 
‘ pictures which really are not satisfactory or 
fail to meet certain requirements. To all 
intents and purposes my 254x344 _ vest- 
pocket camera does all and more than a 5x7 
or 8x10 camera would do in similar circum- 
stances. The 5x? or 8x10 enlargements 
made from my sharp 244x3% negatives 
meet all requirements; and often they can- 


not be told from 5x7 or 8x10 contact prints. 
Still another decided advantage is the port- 
ability of my little outfit. It goes with me 
wherever I go. It is no burden, and many 
a picture have I obtained with it when 
others did not care to bother with their 
larger and heavier equipments. The vest- 
pocket camera is the ideal outfit for the 
writer-photographer who is on the go and 
who requires an accurate photographic rec- 
ord of places, people, and special events. It 
has its limitations, and so has every camera; 
but for most requirements of the average 
writer, it will be a splendid investment. 

We next come to the larger hand-cameras 
which make pictures 2144x3144, 21%x4\%, 
3144x414, 272% x4%, 4x5, and 34%4x5¥% inches 
in size. Here again there is a great variety 
of models and prices; and here again I sug- 
gest getting an outfit which is equipped 
with an anastigmat lens. In these sizes it 
is possib!e to obtain reflecting-cameras 
which show the image right side up and 
permit accurate focusing up to the moment 
of exposure. These cameras are widely 
used by press-photographers and are spe- 
cifically designed for high-speed photog- 
raphy. Exposures up to 1/1500 of a sec- 
ond may be made with some models. There 
are domestic and imported outfits from 
which to select. For the writer who has 
had some photographic experience and who 
does not object to the larger size and weight 
of these cameras, I suggest these models for 
the more technical and high-speed work 
which he may wish to do. However, I still 
believe, from my own experience, that the 
smatler 244x34 vest-pocket camera with a 
high-grade lens and shutter-equipment will 
do as well or better, in most cases. After 
all, it is not always the camera but rather 
the person using it that counts. Some of 
the most beautiful pictures, artistically and 
technically, that I have ever seen were made 
with a 2144x4% box-camera. Nevertheless, 
generally speaking, I would urge my read- 
ers to purchase the best outfit that their 
purses will permit. The writer needs reli- 
able photographic equipment if his pictures 
are to be an asset and not a liability in his 
literary work. 

Some reader may wish to know some- 
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thing of the relative merits of roll-film, cut- 
film, film-pack, and plates. Let me say at 
once that for the average person the roll- 
film has proved to be more satisfactory. It 
will do virtually all that is required of it 
for general photography. Perhaps, the film- 
pack is next in favor. Although cut-film is 
proving very effective. For very accurate 
scientific work glass-plates are stiil valued 
highly; but the elements of breakage and 
weight are a drawback. Therefore, I| re- 
peat that according to my experience the 
roll-film comes first and the film-pack sec- 
ond, so far as the work of the average 
writer-photographer is concerned. 


In a recent article of this series, I con- 
sidered the matter of necessary developing, 
printing, and enlarging equipment of the 
writer. Therefore, I will not go into the 
matter here. Suffice it to say that no very 
elaborate outfit is needed to do good work 
and to meet the average editorial require- 
ments. Of course, those writers who are 
specialists will require and should have the 
equipment with which to work to advantage. 


Were I asked to make a direct reply to 
the question, what camera for the writer, 
I believe that I would suggest one of the 
vest-pocket type, fitted with a good anastig- 
mat lens and reliable shutter and made for 
214x3% roil-film. I know that each model 
and size of camera has its champions. Not 
for a moment would I even hint that any of 
these cameras were not all that is claimed 
for them. The fact is that I have person- 
ally used nearly every type of camera now 
on the market, and I have made good pic- 
tures with them all. However, my answer 
to the question is based on a number of 
years of experiment, study, and profiting by 
the experience of older and wiser literary 
folk than I. There is one thing of which 
I am absolutely sure and that is the vital 
necessity for the writer-photographer to 
take the time to master his outfit, whether 
it be a vest-pocket or 8x10 view-camera. 
Until the writer is sure of his ability and 
has confidence in his camera, his picture- 
making will always be a probiem and often, 
perhaps, a direct financial loss. Even as 


the owner of a new motor-car learns to 
drive his car, and to do it in and out of 
traffic, so should the purchaser of a new 
camera learn to manipulate it intelligently 
and profitably under varying conditions. 
However, let not my insistence with regard 
to the mastery of the camera frighten away 
those who would add one to their literary 
equipment. The mastery of a good camera 
is not a tremendous task; but it should be 
done for the writer’s own future success. 
A hundred-do‘lar camera wi!l make no bet- 
ter pictures than a dollar one in the hands 
of a person who knows nothing about the 
hundred-dollar camera and its adjustments. 
It is not always the cost of the camera but 
the personal element which is the deciding 
factor in photographic success. Let me add 
the suggestion that in buying a camera to 
supplement literary work “make haste 
stowly,” understand details, consult catalogs 
and dealers, rely upon personal tests and 
make your own decisions, leave nothing to 
guesswork, be sure of your camera-equip- 
ment, have confidence in your ability to use 
it and the resulting literary work will reflect 
your confidence, skill, and efficiency. 





WILLIAM McFEE’S MAILBOX 


If a novelist’s only concern were writing, 
life would be a comparatively simple matter, 
thinks William McFee, whose stories of the 
sea and the glamorous vagabond life of a 
sailor in far-away ports have brought him 
more curious requests than he can possibly 
answer. In one day’s mail there comes a 
note from a Bookshop man who asks if 
McFee can get his assistant a waiter’s job 
on a steamer bound for Europe; another 
from a chap who says he lives in a board- 
ing house called Lanaiwai, which means in 
Hawaiian “By the Waters of Heaven,” and 
asks McFee to help him write an autobio- 
graphical novel; and one from a boy who 
says his parents are real American and don’t 
like him to go to sea except as an officer. 
It’s these human contacts which make a 
novelist realize more clearly than reviews 
or royalties that he has an interested read- 
ing public—Doubleday, Page & Co. 








A Million Words 


By F. Epwarp Fosa 


The above production, dear writer 
brothers and sisters, is what you and I have 
to wade thru to reach that coveted goal— 
SUCCESS. So says a most able teacher 
and writer whose articles on the writing 
craft have appeared in this magazine. 

“But a million words! ! !” I hear you 
all wailing, and on the echo of your lament- 
ing you junk your typewriter for a ukelele 
or something else musical. 

“It’s a crime, to work us so hard!” An- 
other of the increasing fraternity howls. 
“Tsn’t there some short-cut to publication ?” 

There is no such a thing. We fellows 
have to look this task of ours squarely in the 
face. Suppose we make a few deductions. 

Just how long must we write to achieve 
this seemingly vast volume of words? One 
—Two—tThree years? Let’s see. 

There are seven days in a week. Of 
course, most of us would-be authors would 
like fourteen, but the calendar balks and 
says: NO! Seven days in which to write 
is a full week. Now—if we want to be- 
come selling writers and earn our daily 
bread, or part of it, we must do some writ- 
ing on every one of these seven days. As 
each and every would-be-glad-to-be-a-writer 
has his or her convenient time to devote to 
this great calling, let us assume that we at 
least write 500 words a day. Not a very 
great total at that, is it! But for seven days 
we total 3,500 words! Now we're going 
fine. If we’re well and happy for a stretch 
of one month, we produce 10,500 words. 
And for one year we aggregate a fairly 
pleasing volume of 126,000 words. 

By this time we’ve learned to be patient 
and steadfast in our work, and are, or 
should be, so happy with our progress that 
we can attack our second year of writing 
with more zeal and vigor, more will-power, 
more writing speed of hand and mind. Nat- 
urally, this special type of pep should help 
us to gallop away with a production twice 
that of the first year, or 252,000 words. 
Surprising! Isn’t it! Well, it can be done! 
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I’m trying it out myself. I’m a would-be, 
of course! If we add this jolly figure to our 
first year’s work, 126,000 words, we have a 
most happy total of 378,000 words, which 
makes the distance to that MILLION not 
so impossible as we first supposed. And 
bear in mind; all the time we are learning 
our craft. This, fellow writers, should 
never be misunderstood. Be reasonable. 
Don’t consider it all drudgery. Be happy. 
We are all learning in the degree with which 
we apply ourselves to our writing. 

The third year should be the same as the 
second, or a little better. Isn’t that practical 
—and easy? Very soon after that we'll find 
it wasn’t so very hard to accomplish after 
all. That is, because we have formed the 
habit of writing and we go to our work 
with the same happy attitude of mind as 
when we sit down to our meals. 

Now—during these prolonged mental 
bouts with so vast a number of words, we 
probably shall see our name in print several 
times, which, if we go about our work care- 
fully and intelligently, is an adequate re- 
ward for such beginning years of our ap- 
prenticeship. In a normal person, this 
arouses the ego to achieve more and better 
work. And above all, let’s not get vain or— 
airy. It‘s the bunk. You may be a little 
better than the man who carries in your 
coal, but, if you shake hands with him on 
terms of a human being, he’ll surely make 
you a warm friend. 

There is writing that leads us along the 
road of progress in our chosen craft or 
avocation, and there is also writing that is 
of little use to us fellows in our develop- 
ment. This is scribbling, a black snake 
that steals hours of our time, a mess of rub- 
bish without ideas, no sense and less reason. 
The principle in writing, for example, is 
much the same as the carpentry trade. A 
million idle, haphazard hammer-swats does 
not make an expert carpenter. The man, 
with the aid of his brain, learns to use all 
of his tools well. The writer must be as 
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particular to learn all of the essential parts 
of putting a story together well, and most 
important of all, be able to repeat good work 
at will. “Thou shalt not waste thy time” 
should be a writer’s ever present command- 
ment. 

The writing that produces results in the 
field of fiction is that which treats all of the 
definite characteristics of a plotted story. 
These different parts must be thoroughly un- 
derstood. Here practice, the more the bet- 
ter, which means actual writing and not 
torpid wishing, comes in real handy. It 
is most astonishing and gratifying at what 
we all can learn by actually getting our ideas 
and mental impressions on paper. And the 
more we write along these lines, the better 
and quicker are we able to summon to our 
minds those unique character portrayals, 
those elements of interest, of suspense, of 
rare entertainment: those dashes of color 
in our settings and those deft touches of 
humanness that make our work a pleasure 
to the eye and the mind of our public. 


Therefore—some good resolutions are 
next in order. 

We'll pack away a storehouse of ideas, 
plot germs, titles for future fiction work, 
bits of dialogue, of humor, of witty sayings. 
We'll gather all that strikes us as useful 
and—file it away. And keep gathering! 
Chances are we'll find use for every bit of 
stuff we’ll accumulate, and more _ too! 
We'll take notes, bushels of them. This is 
not idle writing. They may seem mere bits 
of paper, but later on a good many of them 
will change into greenbacks having one, 
two, three figures, as the case may be. 
Notes pay in dollars and cents, mostly dol- 
lars. We'll see with our eyes: our brain 
will do the creating. We'll make ourselves 
able to sympathize with people and thereby 
learn the seeming secrets of human nature. 

Now, on your toes—set—GO! 

Let’s try this course and see how happy 
we can be. At the end of three years or so 
—O Lord, help us—we'll compare checks 
received. 





THE MAN WHO WRITES 


By JosEPHINE HARTZELL 


The man who writes is the man who learns 
That fame doesn’t come in a night; 

By working hard when success seemed far, 
He found the path to the light. 


He did not think that the editors 
Would run at the sound of his name; 
He jumped in the mire with his sleeves 


rolled up, 


And walked down the road toward fame. 


The knocks were many and his loss was 


great, 


But he did not stop at the stump; 
He blasted it out and grubbed up the roots, 
Then went down the road on the jump. 


Some people think that the man who wins 
Is the one who’s picked by fate; 

The man who writes will say that fame 
Never comes if you sit and wait. 
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The Mechanics of Humor 


By MALONE FARREL 
V1. 


THE PARODY 


One of the most salable of humor forms 
is the parody, which to describe it briefly, 
is the adaption of the form of a well known 
selection, either classical or modern, prose 
or poetry, to a modern theme or point of 
view or interpretation. The adaption, 
while it carries the form, does not neces- 
sarily carry the spirit of the original. If 
the original is serious in nature, the parody, 
of course, will partake of the nature of bur- 
lesque, more or less refined, according to 
the nature of the audience you desire to 
reach. 

Pepys’ Diary, the most parodied of mod- 
ern works, is in a class by itself. It was 
written in a serious mood, through the small 
vanities of the author, his inordinate love of 
gossip, the tremendous importance which 
trifling details of his daily life assumed in 
his mind—all of which appeals to the mod- 
ern sense of humor, so that here we have 
but to follow Pepys’ forms and trick of 
phrase, and, adapting to a present-day han- 
dling and we have a perfect parody. 

On the other hand, there are serious lyr- 
ical forms like Wordsworth’s “We Are 
Seven,” which has been a favorite subject 
for parody. Or some of Shakespeare’s 
love songs, and Asop’s Fables. Here the 
form must be carefully followed, but the 
theme may be given a distinctively humor- 
ous treatment. 

Needless to say, the parody requires a 
very considerable reading background, and 
a genuine feeling for form, word and phrase. 
Pepys, for example, is fascinating quite as 
much for his style as for the gossipy tid- 
bits that he gives us, and to write a Pepys 
parody, comprising details interesting 
enough of themselves, but without catching 
the spirit of the Pepys style is to fail com- 
pletely. It is inconceivable that anyone 
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could write a successful parody of the 
Diary without at least to some degree sat- 
urating oneself with the spirit of the orig- 
inal. 

A paragraph from an instalment of “Mrs. 
Pepys’ Diary” in a recent number of Life 
is an excellent example of the parody that 
adapts Mr. Pepys’ style to modern themes. 

“January 26th. Awake betimes, and 
beholding my husband arrayed like Charles 
Cherry, I did ask the wherefore of such 
valiant attire, whereupon he demanded if 
I would have him lunch with distinguished 
foreigners in overalls, which God knows I 
would not, so said no more. Then to mak- 
ing out our next dinner list, and Sam was 
for having poor Jim Mitchell because of his 
great affection for Lida Morse, who is to 
be present, but I gravely doubt of being 
compassionate any longer in Jim’s behalf, 
Lydia Loomis having told me that the last 
time she asked him to dine with them he 
stayed three days. To luncheon at an inn 
with Mathilde Emery, a fairly tiresome 
business, too, forasmuch as she goes into 
details upon subjects which are not inter- 
esting even in the rough sketch. Lord! 
I do hope I never encounter conversationally 
another person who has lived through a fire 
or escaped from Paris in 1914. But Ma- 
thilde did regale me with an account of the 
Hartford citizens who were haled into court 
because a careless bootlegger lost his note- 
book, and how, when one of the inquisitors 
was demanding of an elderly physician what 
kind of medical man would stoop to the 
purchase of rum in direct violation of the 
federal statutes, etc., the old gentleman had 
replied, I am no longer practicing, sir; my 
professional career was at its height in 
the days when your father died of delirium 
tremens.” 
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We would like to point out here that cer- 
tain masterpieces, because of the sentiment 
associated with them, cannot be parodied. 
Parts of the Bible have been parodied, but 
nothing whatever having to do with the per- 
sonality and activities of Jesus and his fol- 
lowers. Old Testament figures, however, 
in their more human aspects, have lent 
themselves to humorous treatment, and suc- 
cessfully. Things involving deep personal 
emotion also are outside the field of par- 
ody, such as Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”— 
Rupert Brooke’s famous English sonnet 
would be in the same class. 

It would be an interesting field of specu- 
lation to inquire to what degree utter sim- 
plicity of thought and expression combine 
to place poems like Tennyson’s and Brooke’s 
outside the reaim of parody: Wordsworth’s 
equally famous and beautiful Intimations 
ode has been parodied, notwithstanding the 
questions invoived are in many ways quite 
as personal, and in every way have equal 
emotional value. 

Wordsworth, however, bound up his emo- 
tions in a good deal of obvious rhetoric, 
whereas Tennyson and Brooke wrote with 
a simplicity that is the true language of the 
emotions, and that (despite the fact that 
their manner was the very height of art) 
through its apparent artlessness convinces 
the reader of the author’s utter sincerity. 
All of which is speculative, but opens up an 
interesting line of thought, to be pursued 
by those who desire. 

A certain college paper contained some 
time ago a parody of Shakespeare’s famous 
love song from the “Passionate Pilgrim” 


THE PASSIONATE FIRST-NIGHTER TO HIS LOVE 


Come sit with me and be my Mate 
And we will patiently await 

(At nine o’clock) the curtain’s rise 
The while we use our eager eyes. 


Oh, you shall wear an evening gown 
To stultify the gathered town, 

And a tuxedo shall embrace 

My languid form with perfect grace. 


The second row, upon the aisle, 

Is where the usher’s servile smile 
Shall guide us; we shall slowly sit 
And mark the audience bit by bit. 


Otto H, Kahn shall not elude 

Our vision; the sporadic brood 

Of Playwrights. Artists, Poets, Actors, 
Stockbrokers, Golfers, House Contractors, 


Shall bask beneath our ocular wing. 
We shall not miss a single thing, 
Not even tardy critics, nor 

Jean Nathan sneaking to the door. 


During the intermission we 

Shall stroll about and carelessly 
(Though loud enough for others’ ears) 
Discuss the play with snorts and sneers. 


Oh, if you yearn to be au fait 

And make each night a holiday, 
And if such pleasures you elate, 
Come, sit with me and be my Mate. 

We quote the above because the “apropos- 
ness” is brought about by a clever adapta- 
tion of the titlke—while we would like to 
point out the allusion to the critic, George 
Jean Nathan, giving to the poem a note of 
special interest to the up-to-date reader of 
matters theatrical. 

There is a form of parody that is always 
effective—the taking of an older poem or 
prose bit, even a legend, and rewriting it in 
style as of modern times or as by a modern 
well-known figure. 

Here is a fertile field, because it is limited 
only by the number of poems and legends 
of the past and the number of modern 
writers. Also the spirit may be one of sheer 
burlesque or of stately dignity. In the for- 
mer spirit is a recent modernization of the 
George Washington hatchet story, as Jack 
London would have written it: 


On the Washington placer claim, seventy wolf 
howls from the capital of Virginia and a week’s 
hard mush across the wilderness from Washing- 
ton, there grew a cherry tree, famous for its 
savage bark. Strong, hairy men from out the 
wilds wept as they gazed on this tree with all 
its suggestions of cherry pies back home. 

But one morning the news was wafted across 
the harsh hills that somebody had hacked down 
the tree. A vigilance committee of gaunt, giant- 
framed men was soon formed and the Washington 
claim was visited. 

“What the blue blazes is this we hear about 
this here cherry tree bein’ laid low?” rumbled 
Shagpat Nordroar, the leader of the committee, 
as he twirled a rope in his huge, almost gorilla- 
like hands—hands which always seemed aching 
for a chance to clutch a human throat. 

“It is _true,” said the hollow-eyed elder Wash- 
ington, “that my son did it. In his ignorance 
of the law of the great open spaces he did it and 
admits it.’ 

A full-throated cry arose from the human pack. 
But it was a cry of joy, not of blood lust. 

“Pardners, let’s make up a purse for the boy 
who wields the meanest ax of all. It’s the 
primordial instinct.” 


From the standpoint of markets it should 
be pointed out that the above was published 
at the time of Washington’s birthday, and 
that the topical value thus gained can be 
found in a very great many important dates, 
not only in our American life but in the 
history of the world. 

We might observe, too, that the analogy 
involved in this type of parody can be re- 
versed—Shakespeare and Chaucer and all 

(Continued on page 62) 











How to Depict Emotion 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor “Colliers Weekly,’ Author “Narrative Technique.” 


The forms of creative writing which 
makes the widest appeal and therefore offer 
greatest opportunities in fame and a good 
bank account to the writer who masters 
them are stories, novels, and plays. Pho- 
toplays, which these days are adapted from 
these other art forms, could be added to 
our list. All these four arts possess a deep 
and universal grip on the human mind and 
imagination. What is the secret of this 
grip? All four arts share some “priceless 
ingredient,” a sort of common denominator 
of psychological “pull”. What is it? 

The answer is: drama! Stories, novels, 
stage plays and movies have as a matter of 
fact only one technical factor in common: 
they all feature people in the midst of dra- 
matic sketches. It is also true that the 
wider the appeal, the more dramatic clash 
is present. Millions: of people will sit 
through a given motion picture while only 
a comparatively few people have ever heard 
of Katherine Mansfield’s stories, and a still 
smaller percentage of them have actually 
read them. All movies are little but ele- 
mental clashes (or melodrama), while Kath- 
erine Mansfied’s beautifully written stories 
are almost totally devoid of dramatic con- 
flict. 

Fame you may win—if you are very 
lucky—in non-dramatic writing, but a for- 
tune, never! Also if you wish to attain the 
highest fame as a writer you must master 
the secret of strong dramatic clashes. The 
best stories of Maupassant, Kipling, Steven- 
son, Bret Harte, O. Henry, Mrs. Wharton, 
are all, without exception, powerfully dra- 
matic. What more profitable employment 
then for us, as students of writing, than to 
give serious thought to this matter of drama 
and its successful management. 

In this study we are helped by modern 
psychology. Half a century ago profound 
students of drama in Germany proclaimed 
drama to be chiefly a phenomenon of the 
will: the greatest wills produced the great- 
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est drama, etc. Within the last decade in 
this country William T. Price, a well-known 
instructor in play writing, used to teach that 
drama was suspense or “unresolved ac- 
tions”. Both theories are defective. Will 
can be used to avoid dramatic conflicts, and 
if drama were suspense, or uncertainty as to 
the outcome, we’d never go to a good play 
or read a good book twice. 

No. The essence of drama is conflict. 

The reason for the human appeal of such 
conflicts is that they represent fictitious 
characters in the midst of emotional states. 
The reader or spectator vicariously feels and 
shares the same emotions. Sharing strong 
emotions without the distress of actually 
enduring them in real life is pleasant. The 
reason for this is itself a profound and 
fascinating problem which we'll not go 
into here. For our present purposes it is 
enough to know that the secrets of the ap- 
peal of dramatic conflicts is that it repro- 
duces emotional states. 

But what is an “emotional state”? This 
question I want to try to answer briefly 
in this article. If you, the writer, under- 
stand what I may call the mechanics of emo- 
tion, you will also understand the most im- 
portant thing to know about drama. 

Many people confuse emotion with feel- 
ing. Some feeling is involved in all emo- 
tion, but no emotion is involved in a pure 
feeling. A feeling is a vaguely stimulated 
state of the whole body. There is no one 
organ for recording a feeling and it cannot 
be localized. It is a comparatively simple 
bodily reaction. Awe at seeing a gorgeous 
sunset, eupeptic content after a good meal, 
merriment at hearing a joke—all these re- 
actions are simple feelings. An emotion, 
on the other hand, is a complex, stirred-up- 
state of the body resulting from some sud- 
den interference with one’s behavior. 

The train pulls out as we reach the gate; 
the cook gives notice—anything that sharply 
suspends what one is doing at a given time 
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will produce an emotion. An exhaustive 
definition of emotion from the psychologist’s 
point of view is not necessary here and will 
not be attempted. Not all emotional states 
are of interest to the writer of narrative; 
emotions arising, for instance, from sub- 
conscious or purely physiological disturb- 
ances do not belong to a discussion of 
drama. The emotions which we are inter- 
ested in are caused by interferences with 
conscious desire. The process is described 
as follows by Professor Pitkin: 

“An emotion is an inner disturbance that 
results from the simultaneous arising of sev- 
eral impulses to action which interfere with 
one another and thus produce a temporary 
jam or deadlock that makes smooth and 
effective behavior either difficult or impos- 
sible for a time.” This definition is of use 
as an expanded statement of the briefer 
definition given at the beginning of the 
preceding paragraph. “Conflict” in the 
briefer definition is described by Professor 
Pitkin as an “an inner disturbance” and “‘de- 
sires” he refers to in their dynamic aspects 
as “impulses”. 

The important things in emotion are the 
conflict and the presence of desires in that 
confict. The mechanics of emotion there- 
fore may be expressed most briefly in the 
following formula: Desire A, opposed by 
Obstacle B, produces Emotion C. Obstacle 
B may, of course, be natural, non-human, 
or it may be another desire, either in the 
same man or in another man. In the three 
examples of conflicts given below, for in- 
stance, both desires and their obstacles are 
easily discernible : 

1. Two men struggling to win the same 
girl: The desire of one man to marry the 
girl is opposed by the same desire in the 
other; the conflict results from the efforts 
of each to frustrate the wooing of the other. 
Each desire serves here as both desire and 
obstacle. 

2. A business man is tempted to win 
wealth dishonorably: Here again we find 
two desires, this time both in one and the 
same person, a desire for wealth and a de- 
sire not to sacrifice honor. The struggle 
results from the opposition of these desires 
to each other. 


3. A man combats the dangers of forest 
and flood: Here we have only one main 
desire, the desire to survive. The struggle 
is produced by the opposition offered by the 
dangers of the woods and rivers. 


I have said above that there are many 
human activities which are not conflicts and 
so do not produce emotion. No emotion 
is produced because, while there is action, 
possibly very intense action, the interference 
or opposition, required by our definition is 
not encountered by the desires behind the 
action. Let me give you a few examples: 

The simplest instance is simple play ac- 
tivity. Two boys frolicking like young ani- 
mals, a girl skipping rope, football practice 
—such activities involve a certain amount 
of desire, but the desire is not opposed. It 
is provided with what psychologists call a 
“simple energy release”. Activities such as 
these are infinite in variety and are often 
as complicated as life itself. They may be 
defined as all the things men desire to do 
and do without opposition. 

These human activities are of immense 
importance to us in our study of drama and 
emotion, since they are often extremely vio- 
lent and, being violent, deceive us into the 
belief that they are emotional and therefore 
dramatic. A boy, for instance, may have 
so intense a desire to play baseball that he 
forgets his meals and “cuts” his classes at 
school; he plunges into his favorite sport 
in the back lot and plays to exhaustion; 
if the lad has come through with no “scraps” 
over the score, we can truthfully say that 
he has seen the end of a happy day with- 
out conflict. He has made great efforts, 
but these have not been interfered with. 

A business man may have a towering am- 
bition to succeed at his business; no ob- 
stacles oppose him but hard work ; he works 
hard, fifteen hours a day: there is no con- 
flict. A mother has a passion for her babies ; 
she expresses her passion in caring for them 
—no conflict. A commuter—to use a simple 
example again—is late for the train. He 
sees it coming; he runs and catches it just 
in time: again no conflict. He desires to 
catch the train; he puts forth energy to do 
the trick; he succeeds without opposition. 
He might very well be an athlete, a runner, 
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who had been wishing to run to stretch his 
legs, but was reluctant to do so from fear of 
being laughed at; he would then be grateful 
for the opportunity to take his little sprint. 

If, on the other hand, our commuter were 
naturally indolent, or if he grew tired be- 
fore he got half way to the station, he would 
then experience opposition to his desire to 
run. In the former case the opposition 
would come from within himself, his lazi- 
ness ; in the latter case, the opposition would 
be from without, the natural factors of dis- 
tance and time. In either case his desire 
would be opposed and a true emotional con- 
flict would result. 

This singling out of these special types 
of activities which are not emotional may 
seem to you a straining after merely theo- 
retical distinctions. “No one,” you may be 
thinking, “would be so foolish as to attempt 
to make stories out of people who are mere- 
ly playing or performing their ordinary 
business duties or doing easily the things 
they want to do.” No one? Thousands 
do it, literally! Legions of the manuscripts 
sent to editorial officés are rejected mainly 
because they are elaborations of just such 
unemotional activities. The editor may not 
sense the real reason for the lack of an emo- 
tional “kick”, but he is unerring in his de- 
cision that it is wanting. The heroic young 
business man who slaves night and day to 
provide for his loved ones and who wins out 
by some lucky stroke of fate for which he 
was not responsible; the young girl who 
yearns and yearns for a lover, until, without 
effort on her part, he duly appears with 
good manners and a shining automobile and 
asks for her hand; the woodsman who with- 
out danger to himself shoots a bear just in 
time to save his friend’s life—many indeed 
are the stories built upon patterns such as 
these—all pretentions in their implications 
of drama, all wanting in true dramatic effect 
simply because wanting in the conflict that 
produces emotion. 

If you would make this brief plunge into 
literary psychology of practical value to you 
in your own writing, I suggest that you 
revise the undramatic situations given in the 
preceding paragraph. Rearrange them so 
that real emotion-producing conflicts are de- 


picted. The young business man, for in- 
stance: the “lucky stroke,” say, was his fall- 
ing in love with the daughter of his boss. 
If she also loves him and father doesn’t 
object—wedding bells, promotion, success— 
all feelings, no emotion, no drama, no sale. 
But suppose the girl didn’t love him, or 
father objected to the match—no, too trite; 
suppose he didn’t love the girl but had to 
marry her to get ahead in business. This 
is better. Here is a real conflict; and if you 
now identify “Desire A” and “Desire B” 
and make them both strong and then go 
ahead, carrying it out resolutely as if you 
yourself were the hero, you are certain to 
evolve a story at once dramatic and emo- 
tional. 

Another excellent practice would be to 
recall some exciting experiences of your 
own in which your behavior was so suddenly 
interfered with as to produce a genuinely 
emotional state. Have you ever been held 
up? Ever ask for a raise when very young? 
Ever live through an automobile crash? 
Ever propose marriage or refuse one? Any 
of these should produce excellent material 
for analysis and, in the writing, provide pre- 
cisely the practice needed to lift your stories 
from mediocrity and failure to acceptance. 

To assist you in your analyses of these 
experiences, let me suggest an order of pro- 
cedure. In writing them out it will clarify 
matters if you trace out the successive stages 
through which your emotion passed. Here 
are six such stages which can be found in 
almost every intense emotional crisis in ac- 
tual life and, when skilfully handled, in fic- 
tion. We can call them “Rules for De- 
picting Emotion”: 

The following rules grow directly out of 
the facts we have just given about emotions. 
Commit them to memory and practice them 
deliberately until you have “got the habit”. 

1. First describe fully the situation which 


provokes the emotion. 
2. Next describe the initial deadlock, being 


sure to point out whether it is of the paralytic 
type or the chaotic. And in doing this, do not 
call it paralytic or chaotic! Give the exact 
picture of the paralysis or the chaos of im- 
pulses. 

3. Next describe how one impulse after 
another manages to work itself out to some 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Her mind was crowded with 
beautiful stories, shut in; like 
butterflies in a box 


STRAIN of music, the smell of 

wet lilacs, the sight of a new 
bright ribbon above an aging face— 
these came to her as impressions, 
but they stayed with her, and grew. 
till they almost hurt, shut in so tight 
and no door to open. 

Gay, brave stories—how could 
she get them out? She wrote, but 
the words were empty of her 
thoughts. She read, but when she 
tried to write the sharp, clutching 
things like Barrie, or to set down 
the sheer adventures like Stevenson, 
there were no tears or laughter in 
them. Or light. 

Only the Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship helped her. The Palmer 
Institute of Authorship opened a 
window in her mind where she 
needed it most got the but- 
terfly stories outside of her and 
down on paper, where she could see 
them and feel her heart leap up to 
them—things beautiful she herself 
had written that could bring joy to 
others. “My work,” she called them 
proudly, “My work.” 

The Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship cannot make you a great writer 
unless greatness is in vou. But it 


can teach you, at your own time, 
wherever you are, the principles of 
story construction that every writer 
must learn before his stories live 
and move and thrill. It can bring to 
your work the sincere advice of 
splendid authors and Editors. It can 
help you write effectively of the 
things you feel and see. 

Before you can be admitted to 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
you will be asked to pass a creative 
test. This is to determine if you 
have an instinctive creative imagi- 
nation. If it is found that you have, 
you will be more than just inter- 
ested in what the Palmer Institute 
of Authorship will offer to do for 
you. For full particulars mail the 
coupon. 


| PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHI 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 15-D 
| Clayton Hamilton, President | 
Frederic Palmer, Vice-President, 
| Please send me, without any obligation, | 
details about your home-study course in 


| CO Short Story Writing 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





English Prose 


Everyone who is at all interested in litera- 
ture is, of course, eager to learn as much as 
possible from the writing masters of the 
past. A presentation of a skillfully-selected 
record of monuments of superb English 
prose is truly a welcome bounty. Profound 
is the debt of fastidious admirers of brilliant 
prose to the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. His 
judicious selection of the choice specimens 
of English from the days of the transla- 
tion of the Bible down to the present time 
is a noble achievement. 

Among the half-hundred English stylists 
who fill the pages of “The Chobham Book 
of English Prose” are to be found such illus- 
trious names as the following: Thomas 
More, Bacon, Shakespeare, John Locke, Dr. 
Johnson, Edmund Burke, W. S. Landor, 
Hazlitt, Abraham Lincoln, Lord Morley, 
and William Watson. 

The erudite analysis of each selection 
presented in the volume furnishes a price- 
less miscellany. No one interested in a 
dignified and stately style can help but bene- 
fit by the sage literary counsel offered by 
Mr. Coleridge. 

“The Chobham Book of English Prose.” 


By Stephen Coleridge. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 





The Wonder of Life 


The literary essay is all too rare a phe- 
nomenon in our day. In an age of hasty 
scribbling, few take the pains to engage in 
the laborious and exacting task of literary 
carving. Word-chopping is a much easier 
task. 

Dr. Blau may rest certain that the lumin- 
ous transcript of his soul-experiences and 
reactions will remain for many a day a de- 
light and a source of ennoblement to think- 
ing individuals. The fifty-two little essays 
which constitute the exquisite volume are 
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truly abounding in those majestic elements, . 


which to the world of letters spell the fame 
of Emerson. The keen and logical reason- 
ing, the humility and delicate approach of 
the author leave a memorable impress upon 
him who slowly sips the volume’s philo- 
sophic draught. 

“The Eternal Cycle of Life,” “Red Out 
of Red,” “The Eternal Must,” “Dwelling 
by the Shore, “A Psalm of Life,” and the 
“Homehood of the World” form the pin- 
nacle and peak of the writer’s spiritual scal- 
ing. 

“The Wonder of Life.” By Joel Blau. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 





The Outcast 


Luigi Pirandello is by this time well 
known to the followers of the American 
theater. The success of his dramatic pro- 
ductions on our stage has been only too 
marked. Little, however, has been known 
by American readers of the exquisite ar- 
tistry of Pirandello as a sterling master of 
the novel. The present volume furnishes 
a photographic study of life in a small 
Italian town. The narrative of the devoted 
wife falsely stigmatized as faithless by her 
unwarrantedly suspicious husband, is ad- 
mirably outlined. 

The inevitable suffering and catastrophe 
which follow are pitched in a somber key. 
The emotional and social grief are most 
skillfully portrayed. “The Outcast” fur- 
nishes adequate testimony not only of the 
author’s keen analysis of the primitive 
Italian soul, but it provides irrefutable evi- 
dence of the heights of his genius. Only 
perfect and practiced skill could produce the 
veracity of the tragedy, and the undeniable 
reality of the novel’s atmosphere. The 
translation by Leo Ongley is most satisfy- 
ing. 

“The Outcast.” By Luigi Pirandello. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Man’s Life on Earth 


The Dayton trial, if it has done nothing 
else, has certainly served as a potent stimu- 
lant in arousing the interests of the man on 
the street in the subject of man’s evolution. 
A veritable deluge of books has been pour- 
ing forth in the last few months from the 
presses of American publishers. 

Dr. S. C. Schmucker, a former professor 
of biology, admirably succeeds in his en- 
deavor to put the essential discoveries, 
theories and problems relating to the sub- 
ject in simple and intelligible language. The 
accuracy of his scholarship is not to be 
doubted. His devotion to truth and his 
humility are not to be denied. The depth 
of his erudition in the biologic realm, and 
the indubitable cogency of the evidence ad- 
duced are strikingly emphasized. The re- 
view of the present state of our knowledge 
of the life of early man is given here in 
non-technical language, which may be easily 
understood by the average man and woman. 
The several illustrations and the dozens of 
figures in text are definitive aids in visual- 
izing the subject matter of the book. 

“Man’s Life on Earth.” By Samuel Chris- 


tian Schmucker, Ph. D., Sc.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 





A Story-Teller’s Story 


Among sophisticated critics there is little 
doubt that the two outstanding literary per- 
sonalities of our contemporary scene are 
Theodore Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson. 
The thousands of bookmen who were en- 
chanted by Mr. Anderson’s “Winesburg, 
Ohio,” “The Triumph of the Egg,” and 
“Many Marriages,” eagerly await every new 
production from his uniquely gifted and 
prolific pen. Certainly, there can be noth- 
ing that is of deeper interest to those appre- 
tiative readers than a chronicle of the evo- 
lution of Mr. Anderson himself. 

“The Story Teller’s Story” offers to sat- 
isfy that desire. Mr. Anderson himself de- 
scribes it as a narrative of an American 
author’s travels through his own mental 
world. Such indeed it is. It is even more 
than that. It is an authentic record of the 
development of modern American litera- 


ture. It is an irrefragable testimony to the 
added cultivation which is becoming in- 
creasingly characteristic of a larger portion 
of the American reading public. The reci- 
tation of the author’s many experiences and 
his impressions among other writers pro- 
vides us with a wealth of information that 
may not be drawn from any other source. 
Those who have revelled in the luxurious 
feast furnished by “Poor White” will be 
enthralled by the sheer vigor and power of 
numerous passages studding the pages of 
this autobiography. 
Whitman has been resurrected. 


“A Story Teller’s Story.” By Sherwood 
Anderson. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 





The Medical. Follies 


This little volume represents a compila- 
tion of various published papers by the 
same author, solely for the education of the 
laity and subsequently for the proper edin- 
cation of allopathic medical theory and prac- 
tice. 

The fourteen chapters are apportioned to 
a searching criticism of osteopathy, home- 
opathy, chiropractic, mental healing, mis- 
cellaneous cults, opposition to animal ex- 
perimentation, etc. 

The themes are presented in a most in- 
teresting manner and hold the reader’s in- 
terest from start to finish, and are bound to 
accomplish the anticipated purpose only to a 
certain extent. 

Its complete successful purpose will be 
frustrated by the never-changing psycho- 
logical complex of a gullible public, well 
known and well defined by old P. T. Bar- 
num. 


“Medical Follies.” By Morris Fishbein, M. D. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 





Inside Secrets of Photoplay Writing 


Written by the author of “Empty Arms,” 
“The Sidewalks of New York” and other 
photoplays, this book is a complete and prac- 
tical guide to the art of writing photoplays. 
After giving all necessary practical sugges- 
tions, as well as providing the reader with a 
wealth of tricks of the trade, Mr. Willard 
King Bradley, the author, gives his own 
text of two of his well-known original pho- 
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toplays. These are printed as they were 
written, and reveal the author’s technique, 
in addition to showing how some of the 
author’s suggestions were put into practice. 
“Inside Secrets of Photoplay Writing.” By 
Willard King Bradley. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 





An Echo from Tennessee 


This little volume is devoted entirely to 
the court proceedings enacted in the now 
famous Tennessee legal farce, i. e., the 
State of Tennessee vs. Scopes. 

Legal documents are at most not the 
type of material to elicit the interest of the 
average reader, while the extraordinary 
questions and merits involved in this par- 
ticular case have attracted the attention of 
the masses regardless of age, interest and 
intellectuality. 

A few illustrations, caricature in type, 
were noted. The work includes the expert 
testimony that was excluded from the pro- 
ceedings as well as the posthumous rebuttal 
testimony of Bryan. 

Newspaper supplements and clippings are 
not, as a rule, conveniently preserved, while 
in this volume we now have available the 
preliminary testimony in durable and per- 
manent form. 


“The World’s Most Famous Court Trial.” 
Cincinnati, Ohio: National Book Co. 





Something for the Kiddies 


The author has endeavored, in this book, 
to depict in simple, easily understood verse, 
the daily occurrences of every child’s life. 
To quote the author will assure one of Flor- 
ence Eakman’s skill in writing for the wee 
tots: “I am sure there is no one who has 
not loved to make mud pies or dress their 
dollies in hollyhocks. Then, too, I think 
we have all been shut-ins from an attack of 
mumps, or a victim of toothache.” 


“Moonbeam and Starlight.” By Florence 
Eakman. Boston: The Stratford Company. 





Don’t Miss Our May Issue! 


It will contain a special article entitled, 
“The Evolution of Musical Comedy,” some- 
thing of interest to everybody. 


CLASSMATES 


Being without honor in his native habitat 
is not confined to the prophet, says Harold 
MacGrath, the author of “The Cellini 
Plaque,” “The Man on the Box” and a 
long list of best sellers, apropos of an amus- 
ing episode that happened recently to his 
wife. Not long ago while she was shopping 
in their home town of Syracuse an old lady 
standing beside Mrs. MacGrath heard her 
give her name in charging several pur- 
chases. 

“Is that Harold MacGrath the author?” 
asked the old lady. 


Ves.” 

“And are you his wife?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, who writes his books for him?” 

“He writes them himself, of course. 
Why ?” 


“Well,” doubtfully replied the old lady, 
“it may be true, but my two boys went to 
school with him and they are only book- 
keepers now and they say that he wasn’t 
none too smart then.”—Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 





BOY, PAGE DIOGENES! 


A preacher at the close of one of his ser- 
mons said: “Let all in the house who are 
paying their debts stand up.” Presently 
every man, woman and child with one ex- 
ception, rose to their feet. 

The preacher seated them and said: “Now 
let every man not paying his debts stand 
up.” The exception, a care-worn, hungry- 
looking individual, clothed in last summer’s 
suit, slowly assumed a perpendicular posi- 
tion. : 

“How is it, friend,” asked the minister, 
“that you are the only one not able to meet 
his obligations ?” 

“T run a newspaper,” he answered, meek- 
ly, “and the brethren here who stood up are 
my subscribers, and—” 

“Let us pray,” exclaimed the minister.— 
The Kablegram. 
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Checks Replace 
Rejection Slips 


Newspaper training opens 
editors’ columns for hun- 
dreds of new writers every 
year. Aspiring young authors 
who have studied some of 
the many excellent courses in 
authorship and yet, through 
no apparent shortcomings in 
the courses or in themselves, 
have not been able to “make 
the grade”’ in the particular 
fields in which they strive, 
will find this new Course in 
Newspaper Writing the ideal 
solution to their problems. 


The Royal Road to Authorship 


OU authors who are studying diligently the 

modern technique, who are faithfully spend- 
ing hour upon hour to establisha literary style, 
does the co-ordination of plot, introduction, 
climax, and the other mechanism of writing 
worry you until your imagination is distracted? 
Does the method of what you seek to write 
take so much thought that it overshadows the 
free flow of ideas from the well-spring of your 
consciousness? Are you so much concerned 
with form that all you seem to produce is 
formlessness? 
Here, perhaps, is a way out. A key that will 
increase ten-fold the value of your previous 
Study and preparation, that will ynfold to you 
the underlying reasons of all you have been 
taught, and clear your mind for straight-away 
progress on the plots and articles you have in 
mind. A simple training that will supplement 
all your previous study. It is, briefly, training 
in Newspaper Writing, which has sent forth to 
success so many present-day authors, dramatists, 
editors and photoplaywrights. 


Home Study Training in 
Newspaper Writing 
Now, for the first time, home-study a 
in Newspaper Writing as it is actually practice 
in New York is available to naturally-gifted, 


* 
if. ¢ « If you want to increase the percent- 
age of sale of your manuscripts, if 1 
you want to nec about a wider | 
market for your writings, if you | 
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serious-minded men and women everywhere 
who seek careers either in newspaper work or 
as authors. Newspaper writing is basic, fac- 
tual writing, the natural stepping stone to the 
more extended forms of literary endeavor. 

The Newspaper Institute offers a Course of 
training written and conducted by successful 
New York newspaper men. Instruction is 
given by “The Copy Desk Method.” Students 
receive actual writing assignments, and send 
their work to our Copy Desk for correction and 
criticism. The entire Course is conducted in the 
New York manner and embodies the bes 
methods and traditions known to praétical 
American journalism. 


Your Writing Ability Analyzed Free 
Our Writing Ability Chart provides a simple, 
dire& test of natural aptitude for a writing ca- 
reer. Our vocational experts analyze your 
ability free. Send today for a copy of the Writ- 
ing Ability Chart and further information re- 
garding this Course in praétical Newspaper 
Writing—the basic preparation for all writing. 


Newspaper Institute of America 


Approved as a Correspondence School 
Under the Laws of the State of New York 


25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Newspaper Institute of America, Dept. 37 
25 West 45th Street, New York 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Ability 
Chart, and further information regarding the opportunities in 


Newspaper Writing and general Writing for Profit. 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

I have for some time been a reader of the 
splendid Writer’s Dicest. I, like most of 
the others, am a student also striving to get 
my story before the public, something that 
is so intense, so gripping that the reader 
will miss a meal, to finish the tale ; of course 
I want the lubricant that results from such 
a success, it kinda makes it easier to keep 
on going. 

In your February issue Nora Hammers- 
ley hyphen Laing (sounds like dear ole 
Lunnon, don’t it?), in her poesy, struck my 
sympathetic chord: our feelings are unani- 
mous there. Well, I’m going to answer her 
in a different vein. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME 


Nora sighs that her home’s a Dreamy Draw. 
Mine’s at the foot of a soft Lowly Hill, 
There’s moss and pond lilies; it’s Sleepy 
Slough! 

When I selected it I Surely Saw 
A meditative life, with Tickly Thrill, 
That’s why I wanted it, and Doubly Do. 
It’s only there that I Crassly Create, 
There, that I Calmly Cogitate. 

I'll be there at sunrise if you want to 
shoot. 

F. Corypon. 

308 E. 8th St., Little Rock, Ark. 





Dear Epitor: 

I have an idea that you will be pleased 
to know of the real benefit I have derived 
from your magazine. I have written, a 
little, all my life, but during the past two 
years have made a living from it. My first 
two magazine acceptances “The Physical 
Magazine” and “Shoe Repair,” came from 
reading the Dicest. On your suggestion I 
bought Roget’s “Thesaurus,” which has been 
a great help to me. My first book was pub- 
lished in December by “The Stratford,” 
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Boston. The title is “Moonbeam and Star- 
light Verses for Little Folks.” I have just 
completed “The Wheat Fairy,” an educa- 
tional fairy tale. Our librarian is interested 
in my work and I am to give the “Story 
Hour” in the library next week. 
FLoreNce E. EAKMAN. 

Box 334, Great Falls, Mont. 





DEAR Forum Forks: 


I don’t know if I am a writer or not. 


Anyway, the bug lit on me while I walked 
through grammar school, and that wasn’t 
yesterday. 

I wish everyone could read the paragraph 
in the February Dicest entitled “Pity Ye 
Poor Ed.” I gave it a sub-title “Read This, 
Then Cry,” for that’s what I did, but they 
were not tears of sorrow. 

I cannot agree with Nora Hammersley 
hyphen Laing in saying “always, yes al- 
ways, it gives me the pip to receive a darned 
rejection slip.” I wish it did the same for 
me; instead it makes me skid. 

It would be a great pleasure to hear from 
some of the new writers and receive an in- 
spiring word. 

Norma Love. 
2542 Glen Echo Drive, Columbus, Ohio. 





Dear Forks: 


May I add my bit to the many messages 
found in this department of your splendid 
magazine? Since I started to do literary 
work I have received much help and en- 
couragement from Dicest readers in the 
same line of endeavor, with whom I have 
corresponded. It is wonderful work and 
so interesting it does not seem like work. 
Really, a new world seems to have opened 
up before me. 

The manuscript of my second story was 
sent to an author-critic in San Francisco 
whose name I saw in the Dicgst, the result 
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of which proved beyond a doubt the truth 
of what one of your readers had to say 
on the importance of having a good critic. 

I think I have touches of mental laziness, 
but I’m thankful for days when my ambi- 
tion and energy win out, but even then I 
am like the fellow who painted the fence 
and wanted to hurry up and finish the job 
before the paint gave out. I just have to 
write and write while the ambition lasts. 
The mind is like a human motor, ever busy, 
charged with electric spark thoughts that 
twinkle and dance, seeking expression. 
Like many others, I am a humble beginner, 
and will be glad to receive letters from 
any who cares to write to me. 

Harriett W. HoimMes. 

919 “E” St., Centralia, Wash. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

For some time past I have been reading 
your splendid magazine. It has been a 
source of pleasure to me, due to the news 
and valuable information it brings each 
month. . 

Many have been helped, as I see from 
their statements, not only to develop their 
latent possibilities, but to overcome the per- 
plexing rejection slips. 

To say I have been helped is putting it 
very mildly. Not that I have been receiv- 
ing rejection slips, but to understand better 
the line I am most interested in. The ar- 
ticles which helped me considerably are 
from the pen of Clarence A Stout and 
Reginald Spell. Cuas. T. Rem. 
Ancon, Canal Zone, Drawer “Z”’. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
By Ipa B. CLrark 


Would I do without The Digest? 
Well, I'll say I surely wouldn’t, 

For the help that it’s been to me, 
I am sure I simply couldn’t. 


For it thrills me with delight 
Every time I read its pages; 

I peruse it day and night— 
Each leisure moment it engages 
All my thought. 

For it gives me the instruction 
Which so eagerly I’ve sought. 


BLUE SUNDAY 


Miss Ellen G'aseow, who has been busy 
at work on a new novel since the publica- 
tion of “Barren Ground,” spent the New 
Year holidays in New York. Over the tea- 
cups she told Miss Loveman, of the Satur- 
day Review, and Mrs. Paterson, the Book 
Worm of the Herald-Tribune, that blue 
Monday had never seemed so blue as blue 
Sunday to her. The impression of her chi!d- 
hood that Sunday was a day to be dreaded 
and endured has never quite vanished. The 
gloom that settled over the house on Sun- 
day afternoon when the happy clatter of the 
servants was gone from the kitchen, and the 
lonely dogs and cats drooped mournfully 
about the backyard, while a sober little girl 
tried to remember what was the text of 
the morning sermon, still lingers about the 
day and makes it seem to her the really blue 
day of the week.—Doubleday, Page & Co. 





| VICTORY 


By Ernest Burton SMITH 


A sentence always gives me pain 
A paragraph’s a curse; 

Syntax and spelling both are bad, 
But punctuation’s worse. 


I struggle on with nouns and verbs 
To make my meaning clear. 

My modifiers always fail 
To hit the mark, I fear. 


And typing is no easy task 
To hunt and peck all day. 
Sometimes I’m half-inclined to doubt 
That I can make it pay. 


But when the manuscript is done 
I mail it with all grace; 

Full well I know ere many days 
Again I'll see its crinkled face. 


Then sometimes—Ah! those are the days 
Brimful of sunshine bright ; 

My envelope has shrunk in size 

And I have won the fight. 











The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


There has been quite a decided change 
in the style of songs of today as compared 
with those of yesterday. The songs of the 
present time are more rythmical, the lyrics 
are more sensible and the musical qualities 
are better than the song hits of long ago. 

Some of the present-day composers are 
delving into the classical compositions of 
the old music masters and incorporating 
some of the different outstanding strains 
into their own popular songs. Many of 
the classical compositions have formed the 
foundation of many of our present-day song 
successes. Take for example “Marcheta”, 
taken from one of. the most prominent 
strains of “The Merry Wives of Windsor”. 
“Moonlight and Roses” is another, taken 
from “Andantino”. I could name you 
many other examples in which the com- 
posers of the present era are going back to 
the old masters to seek inspiration for a new 
tune. 

There has been many protestations from 
prominent lovers of this class of music 
against the “Jazzing of the Classics,” but 
to no avail. The people must be served, 
and it seems that the well-known musical 
compositions of the old masters are fur- 
nishing much of the material. 

This vogue of “Jazzing the Classics” has 
become widespread and nearly every or- 
chestra of any importance is featuring them. 
One publisher in particuiar who is publish- 
ing the classics in jazz form replied to 
many protests by saying that the classics 
of the o!d masters are really the property 
of the world, and where the “high-brow 
few” understand them in their original 
form, the musical masses are beginning to 
enjoy them and understand them in their 
new jazz raiment and in the style, tempo 
and rhythm so popular at the present time. 

They say history repeats itself. So does 
songwriting. Now, take for example such 
old hits as “Nellie Gray” and “They Laid 
Jesse James in His Grave” and many others 
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you told him 


of the same type so popu'ar long ago. 
Songs of this character have been reincar- 
nated into three popular songs of today, 
namely “The Wreck of the Old 97”, “The 
Death of Floyd Collins” and “The Pris- 
oner’s Song”. This last named song has 
already exceeded the million-copy mark in 
sates and still going. 

Radio helped to popularize these numbers, 
and it was really miraculous how the public 
responded to songs of this character. A 
year ago any publisher in Tin Pan Alley 
would have given you the horse laugh if 
“The Prisoner’s Song” would 
be a hit. Examples of this kind prove that 
you can never tell what the music-loving 
public will choose next. 

Any songwriter, whether he is known or 
unknown, wi!l receive due consideration 











Song Writer’s Library. Analyze past lyric 
successes—make OLD ideas look NEW— it’s profit- 
able. Many writers, with very little effort, have 
reaped a harvest of gold in this way. Complete 
ae age collection of 5,000 SONG HIT 
LYRICS, $25.00. 100 Sample Lyrics, with a Keo 
of pase Hoon $1.00. 

GEORGE HOMER 


1301 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Son 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor”) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











MUSIC PRINTERS 
apne & LITHOGRAPHERS 
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from any recognized publisher if his efforts LEN FLEMING 
possess merit. Many times an amateur Composer and Arranger of Music 


songwriter sends in his manuscripts and Melodies composed to lyrics and piano parts arranged ; 
meas “ lyrics revised. Have been doing this work success- 
never receives an acknowledgement from fully for twenty years. My work is my best reference. 
Send your MSS. today. 


: ; : aeaaite 
the publisher until he calls the publisher’s LEN FLEMING, Drawer S, Wellsboro, Pa. 


attention to the fact that it has not been re- 
turned. He thinks immediately that the JZ°CCCCUSUErOIIeIrTTeN ee Teer eS 
From the Heart of Tin Pan Alley 











publisher intends to kidnap his brain-child. 

z . = comes an offer of help for aspiring song-writers. 
You needn’t be afraid of a recognized pub- I — — of successful songs. Let 
we i . } 9 : : me show you how to do it. 

lisher stealing your stuff . If you have Sind gene token wees 

anything worthy of being stolen, you'll re- FRED MIERISCH 

ceive a contract from him pronto! 


Sen 24, Times Square Station, New York City 
nm 
Before you send your devetoped brain- 
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child to a publisher for consideration, be SONGWRITERS! 
sure your lyrics fit the melody correctly. Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 
; aes ie er Ye cs you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 
7 Paget yi accents and —— € sure mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
oth of your verses contain the same num- 
eeaE A ; WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 
ber of syl'ables and accents. In your lyrics, | y@4 Broadway, New York 
come right to the point and tell your story 
as short as possible after you have created Have a Professional Composer and 
the idea. Arranger Do Your Work 
¢ . oa y oo v% for voice and piano, orchestra, band. Over 1000 
After you are sure the song 1s complete arrangements published. References: Any Music 


in every detail. then have some one sing publisher. Send for list of hits I have arranged. 
? ‘ 5 Address all letters to 


it in public. Choose somebody ably fitted AL. MOQUIN 





to do justice to your song. Keep it under | 1587 Broadway, Dept. C, New York 
cover that your song will be sung, because if 

they know it is your song they will naturally SONG POEM WRITERS 
applaud it “4 cd sake, anager like Send for my proposition. 

It or not. y hearing it sung, and the 1m- 

pression it creates on the hearers, you can RAY HIBBELER 

easily judge for yourself if your song D 103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 





possesses any merit whatsoever. 
Before presenting your song to a pub- | Poems Revised—Melodies Composed 


lisher, be sure it is complete—words, music FREE orchestration for short time only. 
We will revise, typewrite, and put melody to My ur poem for $3.00. 








and piano arrangement. Remember, an ar- | This is in proper sha ape to send to publishers, Plano parts $10.00 
k break ber. Select gusra mteed Let, te. writer of MAKE ME BACK TO MY Hoste 

ranger can ma tg reak a num : = Eien Hos ‘aL Ave HAPPY ve GOT THOSE 

an ger who is ecogniz rotes- ae R.A We sone TNE. 

ee ee ee ee PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU, Box 53, Toledo, Ohio. 

sional whom you can depend upon to give 

you a real professional job. FREE ORCHESTRATION 


T ° : : to all piano parts, on est, if made by me from your poem. 

Never send a manuscript that is dirty or | FREE cxaminstion of poems. FREE melody to your poem. FREE 

. ‘ ; sj BOOKLET on song writing with your first cash order, on request. 

wrinkled. These te‘l-tale marks convey the Revision of poem, $1.00, Piano part, $10.00. Send at once for 

z x bli h f te 1 complete = — aan plage on ss they = 

5 a refun ee} on. or rev. DO m. 's 
impression to a publisher of its many posta eee MIGHT wit by TAL po Ran Doei Di 








excursions to other publishers. Manuscripts LUTHER A. CLARK 
; Music Composer and Publisher 
(Continued on page 64) Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 





WE BUY SONGS, POEMS, STORIES 


We are always willing to consis buying good pcelinet by waknews writers. he ey we cian a@ manuscript 
personal letter of ‘ticle ant “ JUST way we rejected the work. We keep a STAFF of READERS who pone me pay os ad wi tne 
t costs money to maintain THIS staff, but we make NO compulsory charge - their criticism service. We 
takes a FEW minutes to criticize 


do NOT wa io 4 * id MONEY f. iticism of THEJK manuscripts. It only 
anuser 
poem, and we NEVI ‘poss ony oar However. “DO APPRECIATE IT when a SHORT 's ‘ORY writer or a MOVIE 


a song or poem, and we NEVE tt any pay for this. However, we 
SYNOPSIS. w writer sends $1.00 for our hae cism service) with EACH story or a sis. i> writers ALSO send stamps for return of 
manuscripts.) We Dey ae as high as 3c per word, upon ee of manuscripts. We N vam book length novels or plays. We very seldom 
buy scenarios, but we DO BUY movie synopses, songs. and short stories. Addi 

THE S SUN 


COo., 744 WEST ‘MAIN STREET, “DECATUR, ILL. 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information agente | suspended or discontinued publicatsons, the needs of 
in 


various publications and publishing houses as stat 


communications from editors and announcements 


of prise contests im any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Each month the Western Paint and Trim Shop, 
1256 W. 62nd St., Los Angeles, Calif., pays one 
dollar for the best short story published in its 
“From Our Readers” Department. Must be crisp 
and to the point. Readers choose own subjects. 





Owing to numerous requests, it has been de- 
cided by The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to extend to April Ist the time for the 
submission of motion picture synopses in its $1,500 
prize contest. 

Ziffs, Maywood, Ill., is looking for the three 
best original epigrams of the year. “The contest 
will be divided into three separate divisions, and 
there will be three distinct sets of prizes. The 
first department will be for the best political 
epigrams of the year; the second department for 
the best national epigrams of the year; and the 
third, for the best frivolous epigrams of the year. 
The first prize in each department will be $25.00, 
and for the next best five, $5.00 each; the next 
best ten, $2.50 each; dnd the next ten, a year’s 
subscription.” Address all correspondence to 
Epigrams Editor. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City, offers $10, $5 and $3 every month for 
the best letters telling why you like or do not 
like the different features in each month’s issue 
and suggestions for improvement. Contest closes 
the 15th of each month. Address The Editor. 





Wit of the World, 627 W. 43rd St., New York 
City, offers a monthly prize of $50 for the best 
second line to a joke. Subject changes each 
month. Contests close on the 10th of each month. 
See a current issue of the magazine for the con- 
test now running. 





Five prizes—$20 to $2—offered monthly for let- 
ters on various subjects specified by the editor, 
and which may be obtained by writing the South- 
ern Ruralist, 117 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga. 





The Spencer Memorial Press Club is now be- 
ing organized by a body of contemporary young 
writers and journalists. It will embody the ideals 
of the printing profession heretofore spoken about 
but never reacted. All serious young men and 
women who are genuinely interested in the liter- 
ary and journalistic craftsmanship are invited to 
join us in this endeavor. All requests for infor- 
mation or applications should be directed to Henry 
Howard Katka, 620 Norfolk St., Mattapan, Mass, 





The Jester, 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, has 


been discontinued. 
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Dinsmore’s Magazine, published by The Merit 
Publishing Company, 1005 Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio, publishers of Secrets, will appear June 1, 
1926. “The editor is interested in capable prose 
and verse of a humorous nature and well exe- 
cuted drawings, and will pay well and promptly 
for the same. Only authors who have had their 
work published hitherto in standard magazines 
will receive considersation.” 





Garden and Home Bu.lder, Garden City, N. Y. 
Editor, Leonard Barron. Monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles on house building, 
home making, decorations, furniture, fabrics, 
household equipment. We do not want garden 
material, as we have all sources for that in our 
hands. We do not want photographs. We report 
within seven to ten days, and pay, always on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of from one cent a word 
and up—usually by the article.” 





The Midland, Box 457, Iowa City, Iowa. Edi- 
tors J, T. Frederick and F. L. Mott. Monthly; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use short stories, 
poems and essays of high literary merit, subject- 
matter or contributors not limited to any par- 
ticular section or region of the country. We decide 
upon manuscripts immediately ; make no payment.” 





The Ford Motor Company, of Canada, an- 
nounces the publication of two house organs. 
The Ford News is a purely institutional magazine 
in which stories, articles and photographs of Ford 
products in the British Empire will appear. The 
contributions to this magazine should have a liter- 
ary flavor rather than that of aggressive sales ma- 
terial. The Ford Salesman is designed entirely for 
the selling organization of Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, and any contributions to this magazine 
should be written with a primary object of stimu- 
lating sales among the dealers and their sales- 
men. Payment for both these magazines will vary 
with the quality of the material or photographs 
and will be paid upon acceptance.” 





Love Story Magazine, New York City. Editor, 
Ruth Agnes Abeling. Issued weekly; l5c per 
copy; $6.00 per year. “We want short romantic 
stories. We pay on acceptance.” 





Current History Magazine, New York City. 
Editor, George W. Ochs. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use strictly historical 
articles, though history may be broadly interpreted 
as to include social, economic, cultural progress. 
Futuristic material not available. Especially in- 
terested in articles written authoritatively and 
well authenticated, on contemporary problems in 
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the various nations of the world. Editorial, opin- 
ionated or propaganda material not available. 
Articles must adhere strictly to facts and statis- 
tics, but may be interpreted, if not too abstract. 
We pay on publication.” 





Western Paint and Trim Shop. “We are in 
need of articles dealing with automobile trim- 
ming, upholstering, painting, striping, and body 
building. Methods and processes are desired, and 
articles should also, if possible, be well illustrated 
with drawings, diagrams and photographs. Special 
attention should be given to the needs and require- 
ments of the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states, and articles must be specific, dealing with 
concrete facts. Contributing writers must be in- 
timately familiar with the subject, or else must 
obtain their material directly from men who are. 
To insure return of unavailable manuscripts, 
stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. 
Payment is made on the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing publication, at rates ranging from one- 
half cent to one cent per word. All manuscripts 
must be addressed to Paul Horst, Editor, 1256 
W. 62nd St., Los Angeles, Calif.” 





Leighton’s Magazine, San Francisco, Calif. 
Editor, R. W. Crossman. Issued monthly; l5dc a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We purchase very little ma- 
terial. Occasionally if an article is submitted 
that is particularly in accord with our policy and 
special needs, we purchase it, making payment at 
the rate of about one-half cent a word. We 
sometimes use verse on the same conditions. 
Leighton’s Magazine is devoted to the subject of 
practical co-operation between employer and em- 
ploye, capital and labor, and in fact between all 
the factors of industry and life—although the 
industrial field is stressed rather more than other 
departments of human activity.’ 





Journeys Beautiful, 150 Lafayette St. New York 
City. Editor, W. W. Barnitz. Monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “A readable story—usually 
one with a maximum of human interest and a 
minimum of guide-bookish, condensed facts about 
a succession of travel experiences, interests us. 
Moderate length—300 to 3,000 words, with the 
emphasis toward the shorter manuscripts. Illus- 
trations: photographs, drawings, sketches, very 
rarely printed pictures. They must have the clear- 
cut outlines or, rarely, the ‘atmosphere’ techni- 
cally necessary for reproduction. Also interest 
sufficient to compel the attention of a person who 
has not yet read your story. Usually human interest 
pictures consisting of close-ups of people in cos- 
tume, in unexpected action, especially beautiful 
scenes and humorous pictures prove most accept- 
able. We report within thirty days, on material, 
and pay one cent a word and up on publication.” 





The American Art Student and Commercial 
Artist, Art Lovers’ Magazine, and Cartoons and 
Movies Magazine (all Tubbard monthly publica- 
tions) are none of them profitable markets jor 
professional writers. “We rarely pay cash for 
unsolicited material. Much of our material is 
either prepared by our own staff or is contrib- 


(Continued on page 50) 





Successful 
writers use this 
typewriter 


F you want to succeed as a writer, 

you must provide yourself with the 

right tools—and the first of these 
is a good typewriter. 

Most of the well-known writers pre- 
fer Corona, because of its many ad- 
vantages to an author. 

Corona is light, can be carried any- 
where, used when and where you get 
the inspiration to write. It has the 
standard keyboard, just like the big 
office machines, a wide carriage that 
takes a ten-inch envelope, a twelve- 
yard ribbon, self reversing. 

One thing you will especially like 
about Corona is its 100% visibility. 
The paper is held at the correct read- 
ing angle, with no obstruction be- 
tween your eye and the paper. This 
feature is very valuable to a writer. 
since it allows you to go back and 
read what you have written just as 
easily as you read the page of a book. 


- Mail the coupon now! 


We will send you the latest infor- 
mation about Corona, and the name of 
a dealer who will be glad to arrange 
easy monthly payments if desired. 
Used typewriters are accepted in 
trade by Corona dealers. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street. Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
a. re Saw creche eae AaaN ene od 
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The Editors Will Buy Them : | 
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Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
V 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the i 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that I 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are tl 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 7 it 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 
The I in Short Story Writi _ 
e Ideal Course in Short Sto riting | a 
“ 
This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start si 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” a 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important " 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects F 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, ; 
and selling. . 
THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE | s 
LESSON FEATURE The Contents a 
: ; ; : t 
The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- sae 5. Peal —— of : : 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 3. How to Get a Stery— a 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. : n 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly Lesson 3. Write About the Things I 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra . sg = 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest esson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. be 
ideas in writing and selling your stories Lame S: Seong Tune ee: h. 
& g} . Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of : 
Notes, ; as 
SPECIAL 1 O-DAY OFFER Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
ax. & Explaining “Plot” and 
. F “Crisis.” Iv 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN inn 6 Gee wo See “ee : 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” Ww 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” a 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together a = Characterization. tk 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— | , ‘son 1% How to Develop Style. 
. -esson 13, The Setting — Atmos- m 
both for $5.00. phere and Color, 1i 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. ™ 
Lesson 15. The Climax. | Ce 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- al 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. a 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17. Relation of Author to st 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. ? 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct at 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form, li 
mentary. lessons and also enter my subscription, for one year | | Lesson 19. What the Editors Want , = 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. ‘ 
gin of this coupon, “extend my subscription for one year.’’) Lesson 21. The Young Writer be 
Sought by Editors. ] . 
Pine cena pane sie be Sacudentewtenes eh ecisavedesheobawee Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- lil 
script. ; al 
NE ire kitcar da co cde ceaeeee Tov eaisiencesbasesr ees eae sei Lesson 23. Originality. . 
Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript. 1S 
RE sd Sd tin cnieladas sotatcnence MR 4s savas sien anee Lesson 25. Selling the Story. th 
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ARE THE ODDS AGAINST YOU? 


By EvizaBETH JACKSON 


A few days ago I stopped at my favorite 
news-counter to glance over the new maga- 
zines. There has always been a thrill for 
me in the sight and touch of a new maga- 
zine or a new book. But this time it was a 
very special thrill, for two of the maga- 
zines on that counter contained stories that 
I had written. One of them, to be sure, 
was a first-person story, published without 
the author’s name, but it was mine. (And 
it had brought me three cents a word!) 

I bought two or three copies of each 
magazine, and felt quite like an established 
author as I bore them away. Yet only a 
year ago possibility of seeing one of my 
stories in print would have appeared almost 
as remote as the possibility of my singing 
an aria from the stage of the Metropolitan. 
For it was less than a year ago that I had 
begun to write. 

Perhaps I had better modify that last 
statement, for I have been scribbling, off 
and on, ever since I have been old enough 
to’hold a pen. But I had never begun in 
earnest, and in the eight years since my 
marriage I had written scarcely a word. 
I had promised myself that “some day” I 
wou'd begin, but as the years passed I 
had a!most ceased to believe it. The odds 
against me appeared to be too strong. 

In the first place I had spent most of 
my life among people who looked upon 
writing as being in the class with typhoons 
and toe-dancing and leprosy—the sort of 
things that never had happened in their 
midst and never could. That is the most 
dispiriting attitude that a would-be writer 
can face. Contempt, even ridicule, may 
arouse our anger and stimulate us to even 
stronger efforts, but to have our attempts 
at writing greeted by our friends with po- 
lite smiles behind which we can see the 
calm conviction that of course we will never 
be able to sell anything—there is nothing 
like that to take the wind out of your sails 
and leave you utterly discouraged. There 
is another thing about an environment of 
this sort—the lack of mental stimu‘us. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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ere is a bargain—a genuine L. C. Smith (the 
— ball-bearing t: iter made) at the Low- 
est Price Ever Olfered and at small monthly 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











ALAN MOORE ROBINSON 
Former Contributing Editor, Everyboy’s 


Expert MS. criticism by successful author, 
$1.00 a thousand words; also revision, re- 
titling a specialty; market advice. 


P. O. Box 653, Banning, Calif. 














AUTHORS!! WRITERS!! 


Manuscripts typed and correctly prepared for publication. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. High-quality service, very low rates. In- 
crease the chances of acceptance of your manuscripts, and save 
money at the same time, by taking advantage of my service. Write 
today for rates and special offers. 


ROY BESSINGER 








Galion, Ohio 





~~ 


D-133 South East Street, 











TYPING 


Manuscripts, Novels, Poems, etc., correctly and neatly 
typed. Good bond paper used. Set up in correct 
form. Straight copying charge is 75c a thousand 
words or part thereof, 


SUTER TYPING SERVICE 
Box 347, Memphis, Tenn. 











YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














“30 Ways to Earn Fame and Money” 


First Published 1924 
Intensely practical. Now selling very briskly. Active writers 
everywhere are recommending it. It is an incomparable working 
companion for you. You can derive profit at once. Send your name 
and address, with 75c, and receive a copy postpaid. 


AMERICAN WRITERS’ BUREAU, WAYNE, PA. 











Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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Writers !—Young and Old—AutHors! 


Typing! Criticism! Revising! Marketing! 
Short-Stories, Poems, Scenarios, etc. 


We type your manuscript, take care of 
the paragraphing and punctuation, and make 
one carbon copy, 75c a thousand words; 
Poems, 2%c a line. Market advised. 
Writers’ manuscripts treated confidentially. 
We also supply writers with manuscript 
paper, envelopes, files, correspondence cards, 
etc. Write for offers. Send stamped envelope. 


Writers’ Typinc & SeERvICE BUREAU 
Box 18, Fox St. Station, New York City 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise those MSS. 

Letter perfect work 60c per M with carbon. 

Revision extra. Speed, Service, Satisfaction. 
THE WRITESHOP 

964 West Fifteenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for inners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
te queries, and its department headed “Our [Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are _ to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §3.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 35 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Welfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
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uted by artists, etc., who are interested in free 
publicity. Young writers who are more inter- 
ested in breaking into print than in receiving 
remuneration will receive a prompt personal reply 
from Freeman H. Hubbard, Vice-President, Hub- 
bard Publishing Co., Inc., 13 Park Row, New 
York City, regarding MSS. of short stories, arti- 
cles, poems, etc., dealing either directly or indi- 
rectly with any phase of art, especially caricatur- 
ing and comic art. In many cases the sole pay- 
ment is a year’s subscription to the magazine in 
which the manuscript appears.” 





The Dial, 152 West 13th St., New York City. 
Editor, Scofield Thayer. Monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We use short stories, free verse 
and that which is regular, and critical discussions 
of paintings, music, sculpture, literature. Our 
requirements of content and technique are equally 
vigorous. We are in search of that which is 
highly thoughtful—which is ‘poetic’ in the sense 
that it is fastidious. We cannot publish what is 
merely informative, what is degraded, or what is 
technically weak. We are not likely to publish 
detective stories. We cannot publish parodies, 
or comic couplets. We are not likely to publish 
epics, long narrative poems or ‘timely’ poems in 
commemoration of the four seasons and of na- 
tional anniversaries. Unless accompanied by 
stamped, addressed envelope, it is taken for 
granted that material need not be returned. We 
report within two weeks. We pay, on acceptance, 
two cents a word for prose; $20 a page for 
verse. 

America’s Humor, Maywood, Ill. Editor, James 
A. Hart. Quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.25 a year. 
“We use short, humorous stories, satires, bur- 
lesques, short verse with a punch, epigrams, both 
terse and humorous, and if possible (double rates 
paid) stories with a little sex interest (not maudlin 
true confession rot) and humor—as Dorothy Dow, 
Kathrine Brush and Royal Brown write. Every- 
thing must be signed. We report on material 
within a week, and pay on acceptance, at the rate 
of one cent a word and up; $1.00 per joke and 
epigram, 25c a line for poems.” 

The Literary Digest, 354 4th Ave., New York 
City. “All our articles are condensed from other 
periodicals or from books, and we use no original 
communications.” 

American Public Official Magazine, Terre Haute, 
Ind. C. M. Pendergast, Editor. “We are plan- 
ning a new publication to be circulated to public 
officials of states, counties and city buildings 
throughout the United States and we are anxious 
to secure interesting articles suitable for a publi- 
cation of this kind. Stories of success, especially 
of men connected with public work or of public 
officials would be very desirable. Other stories 
relating to political subjects and some historical 
items would be considered.” 





Argosy-All Story Weckly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Matthew White, Jr. Weekly; 
10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use stories of 
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adventure, business, humor or romance; also 
poetry of a topical nature. We usually report 
within three weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 





Candid Opinion, Prescott, Ark. Editor, H. B. 
McKenzie. Monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We purchase very little copy; however, an oc- 
casional short story, and any article reflecting 
extraordinary conditions of life, educational, social, 
political or literary, may be submitted to us. We 
report on material within one week, and pay on 
publication. The amounts vary.” 





Laundry Age Publishing Co., 1478 Broadway, 
New York City. “We accept matter from a 
laundry standpoint only. All articles must be 
educational and contain information of real value 
to our readers. It would be much better for 
prospective contributors to get in touch with us 
before writing article.” 





Our Young People, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. “We find it increasingly difficult to secure 
the right sort of fiction for our weekly paper, 
reaching young men and women. This periodical 
is evidently handicapped by a misnomer. ‘Our 
Young People’ is too frequently interpreted as 
meaning little tots, with the result that fully fifty 
per cent of our unsolicited contributions cannot 
even be seriously considered. It is our judgment 
that few periods in the history of mankind have 
offered the opportunities that one finds in this 
field today. Youth is creating its own little show 
on the universe; it is refusing to observe the same 
cadence as its elders; it is the cause of hundreds 
of ‘What’s the Matter?’ articles—and yet very 
few make the attempt to write stories in which 
these very modern young folk are the chief 
characters. This is a fact worth thinking 
about. Perhaps there are many who think it 
hardly worth while to submit material to our 
office because Our Young People bears the im- 
print of a church publishing society. That is to 
say, they feel as if they must confine themselves 
to certain situations that are cramping and de- 
structive to one’s style. And yet we invariably 

(Continued on page 54) 


PRICES REDUCED 
‘TYPEWRITERS 





— 






mous “Young = 


for free trial offer and low price list now. 
Agents Wanted: :"0igucc caer 


special agency offer 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 


654 W. Randolph St. Dept. 1234 Chicago, Ill. 


















AUTHORS! POETS! WRITERS! 


Only 40 cents per 1000 words with carbon copy, for neatly, 
promptly, and correctly typing your manuscripts in strict conformity 
to Editorial requirements. Poems, le per line. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. TEST my typing. You'll be pleased. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
Box 315, Kearney, Nebr. 











AUTHORS 
Manuscripts revised, corrected and neatly 
typed ready for the publisher, at 75c per 

1000 words, with carbon copy. 

EDNA EATON 

Phillips, Nebr. 











BASS AND BASS FISHING 
By OZARK RIPLEY 
146 pages; illustrated. Paper-bound, 50c, postpaid. 


SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














rates for criticism. 


“JUST LIKE A SHORT-STORY COURSE” 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of her Western story. First she received a 
three-page letter, pointing out faults of story construction and outlining a complete revi- 
sion of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
construction, punctuation, and diction. Next I reviewed her revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
editors. And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 4,500 words. 
This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript that 
comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer— 
but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 
RATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional 
thousand—special rates for book-lengths of 30,000 words or more. ° 
RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their yoy = putting them 
im finished form for the editors. The rate for this service is found by adding 


50% to the 


CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. . 
RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb. bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75c a 
thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 


T. C. O’DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WESTERN WRITERS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Copied, 60c ; revised, without typing, 40c; with typing, 
a poems typed, 2c line; criticising, 50c, selling, 
‘O- 


MALHEUR TYPING SERVICE 
BOX 362, VALE, OREGON 
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Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the a of your story or Ba with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book TODAY ——an watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ARE THE ODDS AGAINST YOU? 
(Continued from page 49) 


While it is true that the very dullest com- 
munity is full of story material, it is im- 
possible to live day after day and month 
after month amid dull duties, dull activities 
and du!l conversations without having your 
mind more or less dulled by the dullness 
around you. And a dull mind will never 
create anything worth reading. 

Then, in my case, there was a definite 
lack of sympathy in my own family. My 
husband’s natural indifference to literature 
developed into a decided aversion whenever 
I began to “waste time” upon it. He hon- 
estly believed—until the first check came 
in—that I was making a fool of myself, and 
was sincerely distressed by the good-na- 
tured jokes of our friends about my literary 
activities. The other members of my family 
were merely sorry for me and my hopeless 
aspirations. In addition to this there was 
the fact that the care of my children left 
me almost no time for writing and that there 
is no place in or about our small house 
where I can at any time be sure of an un- 
disturbed half-hour. At present my young- 
est child is clattering about the room in a 
pair of my shoes and carrying on an in- 
cessant conversation in which I am expected 
to join at intervals. Besides all this, I am 
now five or ten years past the age when 
most writers begin to publish their writings. 


It was just about a year ago that I hap- 
pened to wander into a little “intimate” book 
shop, and before I realized it I had spent 
an entire afternoon there. On that after- 
noon I realized how much I loved books 
and how deep was my desire to write. As 
I have said, the odds against me were so 
strong that the possibility of selling a story 
seemed to me only a distant delightful 
dream. And now, one year later, I have 
seen three of my stories in print and have 
had another accepted. And I have gained 
some valuab!e experience which may be of 
interest to other beginners who feel that the 
odds are against them. 


In the first place, there is your attitude 
toward the profession of writing. Too 
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many people regard writing and writers in 
general as being outside the bounds of or- 
dinary existence—superhuman, perhaps, or 
perhaps merely “freakish”. If your atti- 
tude toward writing has been co!ored by 
that point of view, change it. Begin by 
becoming acquainted with your profession 
as a doctor or lawyer would become ac- 
quainted with his. Subscribe to at least 
one or two writer’s magazines and study 
them—the advertising pages as well as the 
rest. Study the market lists in particular. 
Get a good working knowledge of the mar- 
ket in general, including even those maga- 
zines in which you have no particular in- 
terest at the time. In addition to this you 
will find it a great help to get in touch with 
someone who knows the profession thor- 
oughly. There are a number of men and 
women in different parts of the country 
who make a business of helping and advis- 
ing beginners. Some of them, of course, are 
not to be trusted, but as a rule those whose 
advertisements appear in the better maga- 
zines are entirely reliab'e. I found that 
a course in story writing was invaluable in 
helping me to get onto my literary feet and 
to acquire self-confidence. Anything which 
helps to make you feel at home in your pro- 
fession will improve your morale and he'p 
you toward success. 

As for mental stimulus, this is perhaps 
the most important thing of all, and for me 
it has been the hardest to obtain. I make it 
a rule never to miss any opportunity to do 
or see or hear anything which may stimu- 
late my mind. Reading, lectures, the theater 
—all these are good; but the best stimu!ant 
of all is in personal experience, in meet- 
ing and talking with people who may have 
a different viewpoint from your own. A 
chance conversation in a street-car or wait- 
ing-room will often prove surprisingly in- 
teresting. Never miss a chance for a change 
of scene—even if it is only a day’s excur- 
sion to a nearby town. And always, always, 
keep your mind alert and active. Avoid 
ruts, both mental and occupational, as far 
as you possibly can. 

But, above all, keep up your courage. 

(Continued on page 56) 





Test your Story-writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a suc- 
cessful writer and not realize it. If you 
have the natural qualities of mind re- 
quired, then by proper training under Dr. 
Burton you will be able to perfect your 
style and technique, develop plots, and 
Dr. Burton produce splendid salable stories. 


ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today for this 
interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You will receive 
an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is worth 
your while to train for authorship. No obligation 


to you. 
‘ LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE ' 
358 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











EDITOR’S GOOD WILL AT FIRST 
GLANCE 


Have your manuscript typed neatly, correctly and 
with dispatch by a prize-winner speller. 50c per 
thousand words. Carbon copy. 

GEO. C. MYERS 
1231 Detroit Ave., Portland, Oregon 











WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
ar, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service, 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
90 contests and 1,000 prizes with cash 
value over $100,000. Thomas & Co., 
Publishers of Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 














Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 


50c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Franeisce Ave., Dept.,12, Chieage, IHinols 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


tage magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 
ern newspapers offer 
an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 


can turn a few hours’ 
work to exceptional 
profit. 

There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 

This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 


{ WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., | 
{ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. t 


} GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- l 
| paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 











Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


i which I enclose $1. I 
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tell them, if they take the trouble to inquire, that 
we are more anxious that they observe than that 
they preach. We must demand, of course, that 
their observations be honest, and not based on 
the superficial poppycock that the daily press and 
yellow journals like so well to hawk about. But 
we don’t care for their sermons nor for their 
ideas on the millennium. Our rates are much 
more satisfactory than they formerly were, and 
we pay immediately upon acceptance.” 


Country Life, Garden City, L. I. Editor, Regi- 
nald T. Townsend. Monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 
a year. “We use articles and photographs (glossy 
prints) of country estates, gardens, building and 
decorating, sports—in fact, anything and every- 
thing pertaining to living in the country. No 
poems and no fiction. We report immediately 
and pay on acceptance.” 

Flyer Pilot, Flyer Garment Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark. Editor, Lee Fleming. “We want articles 
from 200 to 600 words, preferably with photos 
that illustrate the story, of retail activities. Special 
sales, window trims, collection methods, training 
clerks, etc., with a lift for the other retail mer- 
chant. All articles should state who, where and 
how. We report within three or four weeks, and 
pay on acceptance always. Our rate is one-half 
to two cents, with an average of three-quarters 
of a cent; $2 for photos.” 








Holland’s Magazine, Main and Race Sts., Dallas, 
Tex. Editor, John W. Stayton. Monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use fiction of all kinds 
except sensational sex stories; feature material 
confined chiefly to the Southwest, although some 
articles of a general nature are used ; articles on 
craftswork and housekeeping problems ; children’s 
department uses stories, poems, and articles on 
how to make things. We sometimes use photo- 
graphs, particularly with articles. We _ report 
within four weeks, and pay one cent a word and 
up, Oi acceptance.” 





Fawcett’s Magazine-True Confessions (com- 
bined), Robbinsdale, Minn. Jack Smalley, 
Assistant Editor. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use first person confessions, well 
plotted, sound story value, with very careful 
treatment of sex interest. We prefer limit of 
6,000 words, and prefer romances to triangle or 
problem stories. Most of our confession writers 
fail to make sales because of improper use of sex 
interest and lack of story merit. We use a few 
poems of a romantic nature. Also photographs, 
with features. We report within two to three 
weeks and pay two cents a word and up on 


“acceptance.” 





The Drama, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Theodore B. Hinckley. “We use one- 
act plays for production, articles not more than 
2,500 words, and pictures illustrating the most 
significant developments at home and abroad re- 
lating to the theatre and drama. We report 
within three or four weeks. We make no pay- 
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ment; plays successful in production receive a 
considerable return in royalties.” 





Hearst’s International, combined with Cosmo- 
politan, 119 W, 40th St., New York City. Month- 
ly; 35c a copy. “We use short stories, 5,000 to 
7,000 words in length, and personal experience 
articles, 4,000 to 5,000 words.” 





The Boy Citizen, Printing Crafts Bldg., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Editor, Chas. A. Phelps. Monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles of 
inspirational and general! interest to young people. 
Poems we use must be of interest to boys. We 
use photographs occasionally. Decision on manu- 
scripts is reached within one week. Payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one cent a 
word.” 





Home Arts and Industries, Brethren, Mich. 
Editor, Lulu G. P. Potter. Monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use consise articles, 700 words 
or less, telling how the writer has made money 
for himself, his church, lodge or community with- 
out leaving home. True stories of handicapped 
folk who have made good with work done in 
home, wheel-chair, or bed. Articles must be prac- 
tical, and told in a manner to help others to go 
and do likewise. For spring and early summer 
we need many garden and farm ways of earning. 
As we are a new magazine, we are not able to 
pay a very high rate for manuscript, but we are 
rapidly increasing our subscription list and ex- 
pect to be able to pay cash on acceptance very 
soon. We pay now either on publication or with 
subscriptions and, very seldom, with advertising 
space, or books and merchandise. We report on 
manuscripts within twenty-four hours if available 
and accompanied by stamp.” 





The Forum, 247 Park Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Henry Goddard Leach. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use well written 
manuscripts, 3,000 words each, on controversial 
subjects, presenting new side or point of view. 
Stories, not necessarily with a plot, but crystalliz- 
ing a mood or atmosphere, 5,000 words or so. 
We use no photographs, but we do use poems. 
We report on material within three weeks. We 
pay on acceptance, the rate depending upon article 
and circumstances.’ 





Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 4th St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Editor, Otto Kuechler. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are not in the 
market at present; we have an abundance of ma- 
terial on hand.” 





American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. Editor, Willard 
N. Clute. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “This is a magazine for philosophical botan- 
ists and amateur gardeners. The material is con- 
tributed by readers ‘for the good of the cause.’ 
Material used is expected to be to the point, and 
usually concerns new ideas, discoveries, etc. 
Manuscripts are reported on at once.” 





British American, 542 So, Dearborn, Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, James C. McNally. Issued weekly; 
5e a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is an international 

(Continued on page 58) 





‘“‘Here’s that treasure of a dictionary 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE” 


Based on the 
NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL 


the ‘‘Supreme 
Authority” 





One ‘might write 
a book on the 
excellences of 
this best abridg- 
—. i- 
nent educator 
says: “Certainly a gold mine about words, places, 
people. Only a little less valuable than the New 
International.” It has a wonderful vocabulary— 
over 106,000 words—complete definitions, adequate 
etymologies, and uses the familiar Webstef’s dia- 
critical marks. 1256 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
The Thin-Paper Edition is so light, so handy, so 
well printed that it is a real pleasure to use it. 


Art Canvas,$5 Fabrikoid, $6 Leather, $7.50 


Guaranteed or money returned. Order from your 
Bookseller or write to the Publishers. Free Speci- 
men Pages if you name The Leatherneck. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BY EXPERTS 


ey attracted by 
scrip’ e geasaas man 
from errors in C ng. grammar, punctuation, a 





Poems, 2c per | 
KINGSLEY TYPING BUREAU 
341 Lincoln Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 
FRANCES E. LANGSTON 

Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 











WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 


It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circu 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 
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Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whats 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any en. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa tee on and Western Avenue 


Hollywood, Ca’ 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WaITER Se Send for Free Sample Copy 
SS EE FSS SR 












PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 











AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation 
corrected, carbon copy, work guaranteed. 50c per 
1000 words; booklengths 45c; poems Ic per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA C. VAN CISE 


538 North Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 














The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please-send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


ARE THE ODDS AGAINST YOU? 


(Continued from page 53) 


Only too often the spirit is weak,—not the 
desire to write, but the confidence in your 
ability to make good. Believe in yourself. 
Pay no attention to those little buzzing 
doubts. Write because you love it, because 
you must and will write, and in time you 
will succeed. As for the material difficul- 
ties, the lack of time and convenience, these 
are annoying—maddening, sometimes—but 
if you are determined you will be able to 
write in spite of them. It is said that Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe wrote “Uncie Tom’s 
Cabin” with one foot on her baby’s cradle. 
And if you are getting older than you like 
to think—well you are only getting older 
still while you are thinking about it. Be- 
gin at once, before your dream has slipped 
away beyond recall. 

It will be hard sledding at first, while 
manuscript after manuscript returns unhon- 
ored and unsung, and the weeping is left 
for you—if you are foolish enough to weep. 
But keep at it. The strength and experience 
that you acquire in conquering the odds that 
are against you will help you all a!ong the 
way. 





A BAD BREAK 


Aspiring Author: “The fact of the mat- 
ter is, sir, that my writings are out of the 
ordinary—a luxury, as it were.” 

Editor: “I see. Something we can do 
without !”—Answer. 





NOTE! 


The  thirty-second 
Prof. Thomas Kennedy’s series, “The 


installment of 
Technique of Verse Writing,” will ap- 
pear in our May number. We are 
sorry to disappoint our readers by hav- 
ing to omit an article by this author 
this month, but it is simply one of those 
things that can’t be helped. 

THe Epitor. 
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THE DECADENCE OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 13) 


lieves, in answer to my query on the for- 
mula for writing short stories, that the me- 
chanical way of writing is a false advan- 
tage for the beginner, who may be able, 
as a result, to write stories whether he has 
anything to say or not. Mr. Hamilton 
doesn’t think that any great work has been 
written by formula. “Great stories have 
been written with a form, and then turned 
into a formula by students of the story. 
And I think it is better that an author try 
not to write like somebody else.” 

Mr. Hamilton said that most of the big 
magazines do pay for big names, but that 
they will also pay for writers whom they 
are helping to make. 

As for plots, they are the easiest thing 
in the world to H. M. Hamilton. His 
sources of plot lie only in situations—char- 
acters in particular environment. “My plots 
just come to me,” he said. “When I hunt 
for one, I never get a good one . . . No, 
I never read the newspapers for plots 
My greatest literary barrier has been the 
lack of knowledge of what people wanted. 
[ started to write the sort of thing I wanted 
to write. It took me some time to unlearn 
that habit. A writer has to have some 
standing before he can write and publish 
exactly what he likes. You can’t write 
highly sophisticated stories, unless you want 
to please yourself only.” 

Mr. Hamilton thinks that editors in gen- 
eral are very helpful to writers. “They 
do their best. But they’re always acting 
at the behest of commercial people. They 
can’t always act according to their own 
ideas.” To beginner-writers, Mr. Hamil- 
ton says: “Never get discouraged. If you 
can’t take a series of knock-down blows, 
resign. The first year especially will be 
the hardest. Persistence plus self-confi- 
dence are the qualities that are essential 
in the makeup of a writer. And let me say 
in conclusion that the public is capable of 
absorbing better stuff. There is a migun- 
derstanding somewhere.” 
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SOMETHING NEW 


We need NOW short pointed items or 
stories from 1000 to 3000 words on subjects 
of Public Life, Public Business, Public Offi- 
cials, Public Buildings, Stories of success 
of men in Public Life or stories of a 
political nature. Photographs increase the 
value. Cartoons of a political nature wanted. 


Manuscripts reported on within one week 
and paid for when accepted. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE 





Terre Haute, Indiana 











$173,000 From a Single Letter 


Scientific methods applied to the writing of sales 
letters produced that result. You can make big 
money writing business-getting sales letters. Learn 
how through our practical spare time study course. 


TYREAN INSTITUTE 
710 Grove Street, Palmer, Mass. 


NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’”—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 




















POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Il. 











ROYAL TYPING STUDIOS 


Expert typed manuscripts, 50c per thousand 
words. All other typing at reasonable rates. 
Consult us first. 

R. W. McCLELLAN 


1037 Brown Ave., Erie, Pa. 














NOTICE TO WRITERS 

THE INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ LEAGUE 
will be incorporated. 

FREE to members—Manuscript readings, criticisms, 
market and literary —— and a MANUSCRIPT 
SALES DEPARTMENT. NOW’S your opportunity 
to be a Charter Member. Write for free and full 


particulars soe ay. 
E ORGANISER, H. A. L. De A 


TH 
240 Ludiow Street Cinctnnati, Ohio 














The highest paid men in the world are advertising men. Yon can 
uickly at home 0 Guring your sparetime. Kigger o aeortunitien now 1n advertis’ 
" ous demand for our uates at big pay 
Send for Fi REE Book. G ‘iving in’ eronting tnfers ao and vital facts—just what 
you want to know about advertising 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL ¢ OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2224 Michigan A Chicago, U 


learn easily and 
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UTHORS ASK FOR 


FREE Corr OF oun) BOOK ‘‘Cashing in on Talent,’ 

ful book for writers. We produce large and small mditions of 
books attractively. Also scenario copywriting service. Com- 
plete printing and publishing service for writers inchediog 
sales assistance. and editing by expert staff. Write for boc 

and other printing orlens Send details. 


GEM FUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 








WANTED 


Plays—Vaudeville Sketches—Monologues 
Must be original manuscripts. No adaptations or translations. 
Full-length Plays for — py Companies wanted at once. 
Authors realize $250 to $1,500 on Season leases. 
hn Vaudeville Sketches and Monologues in constant demand. 
Soi . P. Scenarios used. 
Unknown authors invited to send for details. Please enclose stamp. 
NATHANIEL WHARTON 
Theatrical Productions 


400 South State St. Chicago, IIl. 











THAT REJECTION SLIP! 
Probably your Manuscripts were not typed correctly. 


I KNOW HOW!!! 
My personal service includes that quality and technique 
which often means the difference between an accept- 
ance check and a rejection slip. Write for particulars. 
REGINALD §,. SLOSS 


529 Burke Building, Seattle, Wash. 














Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
one. This practical book will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 
: fication” is the most 
; : complete and practical 
emp book written on the 


principles of poetry 
THE ART OF and composition of all 
VERSIFICATION 


verse forms. Edwin 
Markham says: “You 
certainly have swept 
into one volume all of 
the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gill Metersand the Stanza; 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. Blank Verse, Dramat- 

ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sonnet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
= can build up your poem into suitable stanza 

ngths; in short, you will understand “the language 
of poetry.” 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


journal, thirty-seven years old. It is devoted to 
cementing the friendship of the English-speaking 
nations, Articles of interest to readers of such a 
newspaper are always welcome. Material is de- 
cided upon within a week. We offer no payment 
at present.” ; 





Friendly Fellowship and Our Young Girls, P.O. 
Box 460, Salina, Kan. Editor, A. Franklyn Culver. 
Monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can use 
‘true-to-life’ short stories dealing with pirl prob- 
lems. Our Young Girls is a reform paper, the 
official organ of the Young Girls’ Protective 
League. Friendly Fellowship can use short 
‘friendship’ articles. We have been receiving 
manuscripts for these publications from writers 
who are in harmony with 
articles so far have been gratuitous. Friendly 
Fellowship is the official organ of the Friendly 
Fellowship League.” 








Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Editor, Wm, James Price. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We publish from thirty 
to thirty-five poems in each issue, and we are 
always on the lookout for strong, original occa- 
sional love poems; we eschew the sickly-senti- 
mental, and love poems must be ‘different’ in 
order to appeal. We like especially the short nar- 
rative. We are glad to read anything that is ex- 
ceptional, either in the regulation forms or in 
free verse. We print the very best verse we can 
get, and any poet who can furnish something 
better will receive a hearty welcome. It is not 
necessary to be a subscriber in order to appear 
in our pages. We pay in prizes, and copies of 
the magazine are sent to contributors. We decide 
on material within from two weeks to two 
months,” 

The Independent, 10 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., 
Managing Editor, Stewart Beach. Weekly; l5c 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use general articles 
of national and international interest; no person- 
ality stories. We are not buying fiction just now. 
Desired length of articles is 1,200 to 2,000 words. 
We report on material within two weeks, and 
pay two and a half cents a word, on acceptance.” 





The Aryan, 226 Ionic St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Frank C. Massey. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use poems of a witty 
nature, also photographs. Material is reported 
on immediately, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance.” 

A letter from H. A. L. De Aryan, 240 Ludlow 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, states an _ International 
Writers’ League is in course of organization, and 
will be incorporated as a corporation, not for 
pecuniary profit, some time in May, 1926. It is 
stated that among its purposes will be to publish 
both verse and short story magazines, free to its 
members. Only material of members will be 
considered. 





Pifdlication of Thrilling Tales, Philadelphia, has 
been deferred until a later date. 
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College Life, 9 West 20th St., New York City. 


Editor, N. L. Pines. Monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use short, snappy flapper collegiate 
material, essentially humorous, with a maximum 
length of 400 words. We use jokes, limericks, 
skits, etc. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days, and pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 





The Living Age, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Victor S. Clark. Weekly; lic a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We use no original “Yr 
of any character and no illustrations. We pub- 
lish only translations submitted on approval with 
full data as to source and author. We pay for 
these at the rate of $10.00 a thousand words for 
the matter as it appears in print. Translator 
to guarantee copyright rights.” 





The Credit Monthly, 41 Park Row, New York 
City. Editor, Rodman Gilder. Monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “Most of our stuff is source 
material, but we occasionally use an article or 
fiction story closely related to commercial (not 
retail). credit. Our readers are thirty thousand 
financial executives in manufacturing, wholesale 
and banking concerns. We report pretty promptly 
and pay trade paper rates, or — better.” 


IN THE DRYING 
By JoHn DEVINE. 


I’ve studied poems, I’ve studied books, 
In my attempts to be a poet; 

I’ve studied people’s angry looks, 
Altho’ they didn’t know it. 

I’ve tried in many and varied ways 
To sell “one” its first t-r-i-p, 

3ut the only thing I ever received 
Was just a rejection s-l-i-p. 


Some day I'll fool an editor, 
And when I catch him napping 
I’ll fasten in on his “accepted” hook, 
And then [ll feel like yapping ; 
If he doesn’t notice and sends it thru. 
It’s not for the “kale” I’m sighing, 
It’s just to know that I may be 
A poet in the drying. 





A FAMOUS singer relates that once by mis- 
take in the dark he gargled with ink. For 
a time it was feared that he would have to 
confine himself to negro melodies.—Punch. 





BARNYARD PESSIMIST 
“What’s a-pessimist ?” 
“A man who won’t milk a cow because 
he’s afraid the milk’s, already sour.”— 
Wabash Caveman. 
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HOW TO SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Have Them Expertly Typed 
Stories, 75c per thousand words. 
Poems, 2c per line. 

FRED B. BLEND 
1508 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 








AUTHORS AND WRITERS 
Manuscript Typing a = og —— 
Editorial Requirements. rose, 50c per Poems, 
lc per line, with carbon copy. Also revision, criti- 
cism, market suggestions and mailing service. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for trial rates. 

A. J. PEDERSEN 
7th and Hubbard Sts., Great Bend, Kans. 








PLAYS “”: 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN 
We want to read it. Write us at once. 


A PLAY? 

We have 
unusual facilities for placing plays with New York 
producing managers. 

PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-J Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








WRITERS’ ATTENTION! 
Accurate Manuscript Copying 
Mss.—40c per 1000 words. 
Poems—tic per line 
MARGARET MILLER 
1226 Fairview Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Write For and Advertise in Your Own 
Illustrated Magazine 
Writers, Club or Church Workers, Ministers, Adver- 
tisers, anyone can do it. Very small investment. 
Good profit. Sample magazine pon full particulars, 10c. 
HOME ARTS & INDUSTRIES 
Brethren, Mich. 











PRIZE ESSAYS 


The Cream of More Than a Hundred Manuscripts 


for WRITERS and BOOK LOVERS 


Including Book Plates of Famous Men and Women 
Post Paid $1.00. Order now and receive FREE a 
Brochure of Original and Distinctive Book Plates 

SILVER MAIL SERVICE, mrE*: 12 
6327 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Professional Literary Training 


Y¥ ME1HOD OF HELPING a fiction writer is 
first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those needs. 
use no lesson sheets, no printed assign- 
ments or set criticisms. Invariably each writer 
presents different problems. Within the period 
for which the student is enrolled | undertake 
to read and criticize all he writes and to take 
complete charge of his entire writing program. 
I do not teach writing as such. | assume 
the student writes fair English. I do not 
want to duplicate college courses or general 
courses in literature. Writers come to me 
with rejected manuscripts and | tell them 
what is the matter with them. We collab- 
orate with the object of selling. 

My students are selling stories to Harper's, 
Century, Atlantic Monthly, Pictorial Review, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Delineator, Collier's 
Everybody's, and many lesser magazines. 
Stories by two former students have appeared 
in O'Brien's “Best Short Stories.” Two 
students won Harper prizes in 1924. 


Writers who wish to examine the methods 
of plot building worked out by Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin and myself at Columbia 
University, which I use in all my teaching, 
can do so by securing a copy of our book, 

“‘ Narrative Technique.” ‘which I will forward 
to any address on receipt of $2,50 plus postage. 


The fees for my instruction by mail are: 
Preliminary two-months’ course, $25.00; four- 
months’ term of Technique of the Short Story, 
$60.00: four-months’ term of Professional 
Collaboration, $120.00: single manuscripts, 
$10.00. Payment in installments can be 
arranged. 


If you wish to apply for study with me, | 
suggest that you send me a manuscript 
together with a letter about yourself and a 
check for $10. With my criticism of the 
manuscript I will advise you what course of 
study, if any, I think you should pursue. If 
later you enroll, the fee paid will be applied 
to the cost of the course. Inquiries answered. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor Collier's Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of ‘Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue ‘ 


New York City 
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editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 


rench author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


“The 36 Dramatic | 


Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- | 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
book by Georges Polti. 


Do you long to thrill your readers—including 


u all possible situations. Written by the famous 


A Short Cut to Success | 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 


A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 


drama—novel—is characterization. 


Think of D’artagnan 


in “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 


Lightnin’ Jones in 


“Lightnin’”’—Even Holden—tnese 


immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 


guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 


Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 





Pe ee a a ee 


eas ot ab 


ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- 
crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. 

oh ee, a el 
y WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., i 
22 E, 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


i 
i Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- i 
ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or 

| currency). 
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THE SECRET OF A WIDE 
APPEAL 


(Continued from page 18) 





the individual reader sees himself constant- 








ly in the paper. I do not mean that he sees full particulars. Special offer open mow. | | 
his own name. I mean that he sees things Sept. 736 6. 3601 Michigan Ave.» Chicage, U.S. Ae 
happening to individuals which might hap- TYPING OF SUPERIOR 

pen to him and he keeps comparing his QUALITY . 
own self with what he reads. et, ne ee one who is experienced 





50c per M words—Poems, 2c per line. 
MURIEL ALDEN 
507 Genesee Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 


“For example, he reads in the newspapers 
that so and so has just fallen down and 
broken his neck—and he thanks God that 


he himself hasn’t fall cen his 
e himself hasn’t fallen down or broken his AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 
































m neck. 5 1 
iss ‘ eck He reads in the paper that a Did you know that editors refuse to read carelessly 
certain man whom he knows has just fallen typed stories? That is why you should let me type 
‘ : your manuscripts to meet with editorial approval. 
heir to one hundred thousand dollars and, All work given my personal attention. Manuscripts 
meditating on his own connection with what | *°° Pe ‘housand words. Poems, fe per ine. 
oe ' MERCEDES O’DONNELL 
he has just been reading, he wishes that | 302 Champion St., Bellingham, Wash. 
that old uncle of his would pass away and 
leave him lf. whi 2 
me that dollar and a half which he DISTINCTIVE TYPING 
as been waiting for for the last thirty-two Secieginds tenet te proper technical form in 3 
, a > , j , 2VIeEW manner that is sure to please you. Oc per 100( 
— The reason your ordinary veveew words, including carbon copy and payment of return 
article is hard to sell to people as reading postage. Special rate on ten thousand words or more. 
matter is that the individual cannot connect ARTHUR J. LABELL 
i himself with the stuff to save his neck. 6032 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
p TT k | — a " ~* EEE, 
i ake an artic‘e, we'll say, on the Finan- 
; cial System of Servia. The average reader BOOKS 
can hardly see himself in such an article— PRINTED—PUBLISHED 
] at least he canno S ins < : : 
| ; k b es “ — i stegge ithe Estimates promptly furnished 
3 aken by the writer to connec e thing 
. : ; “s DEAN & COMPANY 
somehow with the selfish interests of the | 12 Fourth Ave., New York 
reader. Now take on the other hand an > —————-- 
: é noo a a Tie - 
article entitled, ‘Why Servians are More MRS. C. A. BOWEN, 
Wealthy than Other Peop!te.’ Instantly the 
; ‘ oe Ransom, Kansas. 
j reader takes a personal interest in the arti- ; i ate 
l He h that he himself can be ; I want all kinds of typing. Professional 
ce. € hopes tha : ne himse can become work. Revision and criticism of manu- 
rich and he looks into the article eagerly script at special rates. Prompt, personal 


to see what there is in the case of the Ser- service by a college student. 


vians that enables them to get rich. And —TYPISTS WANTED!— 


yet a close examination of the two articles 





may reveal that the one entitled, ‘The Finan- Make your typewriter earn good 

cial System of Servia,’ has in it the ‘mak- roe ai won acd ring By agg hours, 

ings’ of the other article which is so popular. Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
“In other words, in one case the facts are THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 

not translated into personal terms for the to your me 

reader—and in the other case they are. This pre oe ST jal deiaile 

is the crux of the whole game of writing 1B Sinaia, ieenbion imme 

for publication—to translate principles and ‘ THE WRITER'S DIGEST 

facts into terms that are personal to people. Desk T, 

The minute you become personal you be- 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 








come interesting.” 
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Verse Writers! 





How are Make your poems and 
songs snappy by means 
Your of clever, unusual 


Rhymes ? shymes. That is half 
the secret of successful 
poetry. Nomatter howgood your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 


keeping a copy of 
WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 


The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 





Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


VIO caxeI ae ee Se Bee See eS See eS eee 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 





Use this 
Coupon 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


TREND AND METHOD IN THE 
TRADE PAPER FIELD 


(Continued from page 25) 


13. Every writer, of any experience, is asked his 
opinion by the man higher up. Hesitate about 
answering, until you have found out what this 
general idea is. If he is a man you can sell an 
idea to, good, but he may only want you to con- 
firm his. 

14. Win the confidence, and hold it, of the con- 
tacts made because wonderful advantages are of- 
fered to trade writers—sometimes—all because they 
have treated the men in the industry fair, and 
always applied the golden rule when in doubt and 
the result more than pays. 

In summing these all up it means the 
successful selling of one’s services to the 
editor and to the trade to bring benefit to 
both and one’s own self. 

This training all leads to greater oppor- 
tunity and gives to one the seal of authority 
in at least one industry and his knowledge 
is considered important by the men he daily 
comes in contact with. When your progress 
has been recorded by many signed articles 
or you become the possessor of a by-line, 
invitations to speak at gatherings of men 
and women in your particular industry will 
convince you that the work, thought and 
care put into each article is receiving its big- 
gest reward by industrial recognition—they 
want to see the man or woman who has 
he!ped the industry and raised it to higher 
idea's. 





THE MECHANICS OF HUMOR 
(Continued from page 33) 


the others of the old writers can be made 
to write parodies of modern works and 
legends. 

It is a delightful form to work in, with 
always a ready market, and once one has 
achieved a degree of deftness, both in get- 
ting ideas and in catching the form and 
spirit of the thing to be parodied, he will 
be surprised to see how great can be the 
output of salable material. 





A NATURAL MISTAKE 


Co-ed: “Stop that man; he wanted to 
kiss me.” 
Cop: “That’s all right, Miss, there’ll be 


another along in a minute.” —Ohio Sun Dial. 
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HOW TO DEPICT EMOTION 
(Continued from page 36) 


degree and is then checked or sometimes di- 
verted into some other channel. 

4. Next describe how the character’s fore- 
sight, if any, arouses new impulses and sup- 
presses some of the original ones. 

5. If the character is of the impulsive type. 
show the out-working of the dominant impulse. 
If he or she is of the suppressive type, depict 
the precise impulses which are suppressed and 
the precise inactivity which results. If you 
are drawing a normal type, you have only to 
carry out Rule 4 to the point at which fore- 
sight and new impulses finally determine the 
decisive action. 

6. At each of the above stages, show only 
Thé most significant moves and suppressions 
and thoughts—in short, the “high lights”. The 
real emotion will be complex and too elab- 
orate to admit of clear and brief presentation 
in a story, as a rule. 





HEARTBREAKS 


By Mary CAROLYN DAVIES 


I sold that heartbreak 
You gave to me. 

Editors like them! 
You will see! 

They always buy them 
Eagerly. 


I sold that heartbreak 
And got its due 

You thought I’dd keep it 
To remember you! 


You thought I’d keep it: 
You're hurt to know 

That the gift you gave me 
I let go. 


But editors like them 
Heartbreaks—so— 





’ 


“How thankful I would be,” mourns an 
Atchison woman, “if my husband were as 
patient with me as he is with static.”— 
Atchison Globe. 


KNowLEDGE—thorough and specific—and 
unceasing study of the facts and forces af- 
fecting a business enterprise, is essential to 
a lasting individual success and to efficient 
service to the public. 





A SURPRISE FOR YOU 


When you have tried our service you will be 
pleasantly surprised to learn that such expert, helpful 
service can — at such nominal fees. Send your 
MSS. today and let us prove that our service is second 
to none in promptness, courtesy, and helpfulness. 


Expert Typing, Free Carbons....... 50c per thousand 
Constructive criticism.............++ 35c per thousand 
ee 50c per thousand 


Get our special offer on book lengths. 


THE OLIVER LITERARY 
BUREAU 
Box 614, Murray, Kentucky. 


“A bureau with a conscience” 

















WHAT EDITORS WANT 
That is what we tell you. We send you a 
list of markets on request, Free of Charge. 
Write for the list today. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
5428 So. Wells, Dept. A, Chicago 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed. Prices and 
samples cheerfully submitted. 
JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 

Box 87, Cary, N. C. 








PHOTOPLAY WRITERS 


You may be able to write a photoplay but can you 
write the sales talk that will SELL it? I CAN, 
My method puts you in direct negotiation with the 
producer himself. Give full particulars first letter. 


FREDERICK F. PAUL 
D1531 No. Mariposa Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 




















TYPEWRITING 


Specializing in MSS. ing, 1000 words S0c 
ps per line 2c. Work ts hub os fine grade bon 
paper, including one carbon copy. Typewriting of 
any kind solicited. 

VERONICA LOCKE 
Box 643 Wayland, N. Y. 








OTHERS ARE SATISFIED 


Send your typing to one who has typed hundreds of 
stories for satisfied clients. Errors in spelling and 
grammar corrected without extra charges. First 
page sample sent on request. Write today. 
HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative 
Hillsboro, Iowa 





ORDER NOW! 


Bound Volumes of 1925 Are 
Now Ready for Distribution 


Price $3.50 
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Mail me the Lyrics to your Songs, Poems, 
etc., and I will compose (and score for piano, orches- 
tra or band parts) original, “up-to-date” and ‘‘catchy” 
music for them. Efficiency, Promptness and Reliability. 
Apply or write to: 


PROF. HERMAN SCHLOSS 
246 West 114th St., New York City, N. Y. 














$100.00 IN CASH 


For the best song. We want ten or more complete 
songs or poems. We will criticize two songs or 
poems for two-dollar bill, and if satisfied we publish 
the same and stand all “Expense. a 


SALE’S MUSIC PUBLISHER 
114 1st Ave., East, Oskaloosa, Iowa 








THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART aays: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. Se 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents $3.00 « year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 





Springfield, Mass. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


THE SONGWRITING GAME 
(Continued from page 45) 


of this sort will never, as a rule, attract 
the attention of any legitimate publisher. 
Appearance is one of the first things a pub- 
lisher wi!l notice. 

Of course, I don’t wish to leave the im- 
pression that a clean and unsoiled manu- 
script will sell a song, but I do know it will 
he!p to attract his attention. 

If you are capable of writing music, then 
stick to simplicity. A good simple melody 
is worth a dozen difficult ones. Create a 
melody that can be easily remembered. The 
untrained musical public are the people you 
shou'd cater to, not the “musical high- 
brows.” 


PAIN IN stv 


Indigestion, Gas, Colic, Gallstone troubles. 
I tried everything, even 2 operations, before 
finding help I'll tell you about FREE. 
Madeline E. Unger, Dept. C204, 22 Quincy St., 
Chicago, II]. 




















“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. 12th St.. Cincinnati, 0 

Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 


send me by return mil, postpaid, a copy of “Writing | 
the Popular Song.” | 


WICKES 
TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is —— up to you. 
It tells ine how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 
A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 
Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right”’ 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


| fq] Roget's Thesaurus 


ROGETS _|/| of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


THESAURUS I The Writer’s Most 
Hi Essential Book 
ENGLISH WORDS Hi ORE necessary to effective style 
AND 1h) ot and description than even a dic- 
PH ||| tionary. No writer should be without 
RASES ||| its valuable help — no writer will be, 
. — ||| once he or she has used it. The dic- 
Hl tionary supplies the meaning of a 
i known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning — for all the end- 
less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 
pages. Price, Postpa‘d, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
‘His meaning was clear...”. We stop. 
The word “‘clear’’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.”’ There we find ‘‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 


Name 
Address 
City... ; - aa nas State 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts—and we 
want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before you forward 
them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor im- 
perfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a critical 
analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, and with 
instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you how to improve 
characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


is conducted by James Knapp 
to write because he is a 
man with a deep interets 
i who therefore takes a 
He is a man, too, who 


le advice about 








Our Criticisr 
Reeve, who can 
successful writ 
in the 
keen joy 


knows 












juscript which is received is 
" lly as though it were Mr. 
does not mean that we guarantee 
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assumes that you do not 
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just) war re of the merit of your 
work. If 3 Is you so and suggests 
a list of suitable f it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how an it better. We guarantee HONEST 





} you 
CRITICISM. 
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Rates for Criticizing Prose 
J 
Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
with the quality of the service which we 
ipon the length of the manuscript, as 
1 words or less , $1.00 
10 to 2( words . 2.00 
20 to 3000 words. ‘ sserne 
3( t 4000 words + 4.00 
4000 to 5000 words.. ee ee 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and i 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000 Bi: ai 
CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 
= . = . ) 
Digest Typing Service j U 
We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75e 


words for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
e by expert typists, on a good quality of 
rice includes one complete set of carbon copies 


for each 1,000 
The work is « 
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paper, and the 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 





“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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